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CHURCHES OF CHRIST, IN THE METROPOLIS,* 


OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND ORDER, 


BY THEIR ASSOCIATED PASTORS, JANUARY IsT, 1836. 


Dear BRETHREN,—It is well 
known to you, that We, the under- 
signed, your pastors in the truth 
and service of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
have been associated for several 
years, in periodical meetings for 
phi and Christian conference. 
‘0 our own minds, these exercises 
of fraternal love have yielded many 
hallowed pleasures and profitable 
reflections ; and you also have, we 
trust, received, through them, some 
important benefits ; for, in the peti- 
tions then offered, and the subjects 
discussed, the spiritual improvement 
and eternal interests of our beloved 
people have been affectionately re- 
membered, and earnestly sought. 
As one of the results of our minis- 
terial deliberations, it was recently 
determined as being calculated, un- 
der the Divine blessing, to subserve 
both your personal welfare and your 
relative usefulness to submit to 


your kind and most serious atten- 
tion, the following expression of 
our deep convictions and affection- 
ate solicitude. 

In thus addressing you in our 
associated capacity, we must dis- 
tinctly disavow all design of dicta- 
tion, or the most distant intention 
to interfere with the privileges or 
the proceedings of any particular 
church. We thus speak, “ not for 
that we have dominion over your 
faith, but are helpers of your joy.” 

Wetrust, however, that in urging 
our united counsels, we shall be- 
speak a greater measure of your 
confidence and regard, than the ad- 
dress of any individual pastor might 
be expected to obtain. 

Receive then, dear Brethren, 
from all our hearts, the expression 
of those sentiments and feelings 
which, from a deep sense of our 
pastoral responsibility, we cherish 
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in common; and which we unitedly 
hope, in reliance on the gracious 
power of the Holy Spirit, will con- 
duce to the prosperity and salvation 
of our churches, and the glory of 
that Saviour whom we serve. 

Tn thus speaking to the various 
churches over which we respective- 
ly preside, we feel ourselves relieved 
of the invidious appearance of ex- 
posing the imperfections of any 
particular community. We appeal, 
then, to your justice, rather than 
your candour, on behalf of our 
unanimous assurance, that we de- 
sigo not to mark the failings of any 
separate society, but, in the spirit 
of a holy and tender anxiety, to set 
before you those fearful perils to 
which all are subject, those solemn 
obligations by which all are bound, 
and those high privileges and rich 
blessings in which all may share. 

On the other hand, we trust that 
no church will misapply this state- 
ment, and, comparing itself with 
others, venture to palliate, or con- 
sent to bear those evils, which all 
should unite to deplore and to re- 
move. Be not satisfied, dear Bre- 
thren, to attain the low standard of 
an easy and a general profession, 
but aim at the true altitude of 
Christian dignity and blessedness, 
that others may behold, admire, and 
imitate. 

We are persuaded that you will 
not mistake our design, nor do in- 
justice to our motives, by supposing 
that we intend to address you with 
feelings of dissatisfaction, or in the 
language of reproof: this would be 
equally opposed to our duty and 
our inclination. We come “ not 
with a rod, but in love, and in the 
spirit of meekness.” 

I. We rejoice to bear honourable 
testimony to the sTRADFASTNESS OF 
YOUR ATTACHMENT TO THOSE DIVINE 
AND GRACIOUS DOCTRINES WHICH 
CONSTITUTE THE GLORY OF “‘ THE 
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FAITH ONCE DELIVERED TO THE 
SAINTS !” 

The universal depravity of fallen 
human nature; the personal respon- 
sibility and righteous condemnation 
of man; redemption by the blood 
of Christ ; repentance and faith, as 
fruits of the Spirit essential to sal. 
vation; access to the throne of 
mercy and fellowship with God by 
one Mediator; obedience, as the 
evidence of faith and love; the 
abiding presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the church, as the Regenerator, 
Comforter, and Sanctifier of the 
faithful; the unchangeable relation 
of the Eternal Father to his believ- 
ing family; these, these are the glo- 
rious truths ‘* most surely believed 
among us!” In these harmonious 
and blessed doctrines you behold 
the perfections of Jehovah in their 
most attractive form, and in their 
most commanding power! Here 
is the charter of salvation for the 
lost, the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

We thank God, that neither by 
the heartless latitudinarianism of 
the indifferent, nor by the ‘ divers 
and strange doctrines” of the fana- 
tical, have you been removed from 
‘* the hope of the Gospel,” and the 
simplicity of Christ, We rejoice 
also that you have not sacrificed the 
ardour of your attachment to the 
great principles of our “* holy faith,” 
even to the acquirement of those 
social rights 8 ecclesiastical ad- 
vantages, which, in their due im- 
portance, you, nevertheless, appre- 
ciate highly, but, amidst the peril- 
ous excitement of the passing times, 
you have continued steadfast and 
unmoveable, * built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” 

Notwithstanding the bitter re- 
flections of men who know you not, 
and who are more willing to cen- 
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sure than to learn, we, who dwell 
in your midst, and minister at your 
altars, rejoice to know that you 
have not allowed your “ faith in 
Christ, and the love you bear to all 
the saints,” to be overpowered by 
the force of selfishness or the angry 
spirit of political party. Haughty 
assumptions, violent invectives, ig- 
norant or wilful misrepresentations, 
accusations no less at variance with 
truth than charity, — these are 
themes which you could not tole- 
rate, and to which you would not 
listen. Whatever might be the 
qualifications of the worldly-mind- 
ed declaimer, these are topics which 
could not be heard from our pulpits 
without producing deep disgust and 
universal sorrow, and depopulating 
the sanctuary which was thus de- 
filed. 

That your Pastors, (to adopt the 
language of the devout and amiable 
Doddridge,) should ‘ introduce 
Christ and the Holy Spirit into 

sermon,” that they should 
“even digress, as St. Paul does, 
rather than omit these themes,” 
does not offend your taste, nor 
weary your attention. That repre- 
sentation of the pulpit in which the 
Cross was thrown into the back 
ground, and there but distantly and 
indistinctly seen, would disappoint 
your warmest hope. In your judg- 
ment, and in your desire, Christ 
crucified should occupy the front 
of every sacred scene the servant of 
the Lord attempts to draw ; and 
there be so faithfully exhibited in 
its native majesty and grace, as to 
strike the eye, and, through the 
cary of the Holy Spirit, win the 
art of every beholder. Earnestly 
should we deprecate the day when 
you would listen to the Gospel un- 
der the controlling influence of pre- 
judice or partiality. We shun not 
“ to declare unto you all the coun- 
sel of God ;” we aim to exhibit 
“in season,” and in their various 
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relations and proportions, “ all 
the words of this life;” but the 
truth to which all others tend, and 
in which they centre, the theme of 
all seasons, and for all men, is— 
** Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 
This is at once the “‘ bread of hea- 
ven,” and the stream of life, on 
which you live from day to day, 
while passing through this desert 
world, and by which you hope to be 
sustained and cheered until your 
feet shall press the borders of Im- 
manvel’s land. 

‘** So have we preached, and so 
have ye believed :” but, beloved 
Friends, suffer the word of exhort- 
ation. ‘* Examine yourselves ; 
prove your own selves; know ye not 
your own selves, that Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates?” 
An evangelical creed is no substi- 
tute for a holy life. ‘* Divine know- 
ledge unimproved,” says the author 
already cited, *‘ is like gold to the 
drowning man; the more precious, 
the weightier is the metal, and he 
sinks beneath the treasure the faster 
and the deeper. To honour the 
Saviour, or profit ourselves, the ar- 
ticles of your faith must be the rul- 
ing principles of your hearts. By 
the plain and faithful interpretation 
of a consistent christian character, 
the doctrines you believe should be 
known and read of all men. Dear 
Brethren, “ the life which you live 
in the flesh is by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved you, and 
gave himself for you ;” and what 
deep humility, what grateful love, 
what generous zeal, what cheerful 
self-denial, should mark that life 
which is derived from such asource! 
“« Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost?” and in 
such « sanctuary, surely no idol 
should be found ; “* the beauties of 
holiness should shine there; and 
there the fragrant incense of prayer 
and praise should daily accompany 
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**the sacrifices of righteousness, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
** Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of 
God?” And can the children of 
such a Father ever doubt His ten- 
derness, be disposed to murmur 
at His government, sbrink from the 
service which his love demands, or 
barter his gracious smile for the 
treacherous caresses of an enemy ? 
And if “children, then are we 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ :” shall we, then, who 
are to ‘‘ reign with him,” refuse to 
* suffer with him?” shall we hope 
to share the splendour of his crown, 
and hesitate to bear his cross? With 
@ portion so blessed and so well se- 
cured, what heir of glory can ever 
loiter in this perilous and inhospi- 
table desert, or cast u lingering look 
on this poor world!! What object 
in the moral world is calculated to 
excite so much surprise and pity, 
mingled with displeasure, as the 
cold-hearted, discontented, worldly 
Christian! comfortless in himself, 
and dissatisfied with others; the 
bane of the church, the stumbling- 
block of the world, and the disho- 
nour of the Saviour, of whose love 
he vainly boasts, and whose name 
he falsely assumes. Brethren, if 
such are known to you, regard 
them as beacons rather than exam- 
pies; ‘‘ have no fellowship with 
their unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them ;” and in 
your own life and conversation set 
before them ‘“‘a more excellent 
way.” Make it your holy emula- 
tion to ‘* adorn the doctrine of God 
your Saviour in all things;” and 
with a steadfast adherence and a 
growing attachment to those blessed 
truths for which the apostles labour- 
ed and the martyrs died, may you, 
with a good conscience towards 
God, be enabled to affirm, “ the 
love of Christ constraineth us; be- 
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cause we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead; 
and that he died for all, that we 
who live should not live unto our- 
sélves, but unto him that died for 
us and rose again.” 

II. We offer you, dear Brethren, 
our affectionate congratulations on 
THE HONOURABLE RELATION 
YOU SUSTAIN TO “‘ THE CHURCH 
OF THE LIVING GopD;” and 
‘* we thank God for your fellow. 
ship in the Gospel from the first 
day until now.” That with a 
nature so prone to evil, and in a 
world so abounding with tempta- 
tions, you should have been en- 
abled, from day to day, and from 
year to year, to *‘ walk in the ordi- 
nances and commandments of the 
Lord blamelessly ,” affordsa striking 
proof of his faithful love, and im- 
poses a powerful demand for your 
praise. We rejoice in you before 
the churches of Christ, that in- 
stances of flagrant inconsistency 
have been almost unknown, and 
occasions for discipline or public 
reproof so rare. But while we are 
cheered by the proofs of your stead- 
fastness and order, these do not 
realize all our hopes, nor meet the 
high demands of God our Saviour. 
That profession of the Gospel 
which is only entitled to negative 
commendation, is at best of doubtful 
character; be not therefore satis- 
fied that you are ‘‘ blameless and 
harmless as the sons of God, without 
rebuke,” but “* shine as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of 
life.” Esteem it not sufficient that 
watchful enemies should have “‘ no 
evil thing to say of you,” but “let 
your light shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” The “men of the 
world” concern themselves but 
little about modes of faith, or they 
may deem your creed mysterious 
and unintelligible; but they will 
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your Christian principles, and 
a consistent character will need no 
interpretation. They muy affect to 
hold your understandings in con- 
tempt, and to treat your religious 
rejudices with pity or disdain ; 
. a life consecrated unto God, 
no man can despise, and few men 
will fail to admire. As the mem- 
bers of our churches, you stand 
forth before a thoughtless and un- 
believing world as witnesses for 
God; bear then your attestation 
to the dignity and importance of 
religion, the sanctity of your hope, 
and the blessedness of your pros- 
pects, and you will find your testi- 
mony impressive in the degree in 
which you make it plain, and prove 
it honest. 

In the days when persecution 
walked abroad in savage triumph, 
searching for victims among the 
followers of Christ, then to confess 
His name before men, was an evi- 
dence of faith stronger than the 
love of friends and kindred, liberty 
and life; but now, when, through 
the righteous judgments of God, 
persecution wears the chain he once 
imposed, we may avow the martyr’s 
faith without the apprehension of 
the martyr’s dungeon or the martyr’s 
stake. But although the test of 
your sincerity, as members of the 
christian church, is changed, it is 
net destroyed; nor can we say it 
isreduced. You are not called to 
face a frowning world; but have you 
courage to resist its smiles? You 
need not seek the ‘‘ dens and caves 
of the earth,” that there you may 
serve your God in peace; but do 
you serve Him, and serve Him 
faithfully, upon the high places of 
your freedom and prosperity? You 
are not required to leave the world, 
and enter eternity through the flood 
or through the flame ; but through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit are 
jou able, while in the world, to 

ve above it, and to evince to its 
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deluded victims that for you ‘“ to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain ?” 

At the table of the Lord, upon 
our solemn feast-days, you sit down 
as guests, and own each other as 
brethren, and let not your profes. 
sion remain undiscovered, or prove 
doubtful, at other seasons, and in 
other company ; but in secular and 
social life, by that habitual im- 
pression of the Divine presence on 
the heart, which can neither be 
counterfeited nor concealed, let all 
men ‘ take knowledge of you that 
you have been with Jesus.” 

To be recognized by the faithful 
and the wise as ‘ fellow-citizens 
with the saints,” and members “ of 
the household of God,” is in your 
esteem superior to the brightest 
honours man is able to bestow. 
Nor is this distinction a mere empty 
name; in the fellowship of the 
church and the ordinances of Zion, 
one have realized enjoyments no 
ess substantial than exhilarating. 
As you have sat around the sacred 
table, as ‘‘ the Holy Spirit hath 
taken of the things of Christ,” and 
you have “ discerned the body of 
the Lord,” each humbled, raptured 
heart has sung, 

“¢ Sweet the moments, rich in blessing, 

Whieh before the Cross I spend ; 
Life, and health, and peace possessing, 

From the sinner’s dying Friend. 

Here I'll sit, for ever viewing 

Mercy’s streams in streams of blood : 
Precious drops, my soul bedewing, 

Make and keep my peace with God.” 
There, Christian Brethren, in the 
communion of saints, and in fellow- 
ship with Christ, you have seemed 
to anticipate the harmony and love 
of paradise ; and you have retired 
from the sacred feast more deter- 
mined to despise the vanities of 
earth, more determined to yield 
your hearts to the realities of 
heaven. 

Need we remind you that high 
and holy privileges, such as these, 
have their corresponding obliga- 
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tions? Jn the church, and from 
the church, you ‘ have received 
much ;” and you will not, we trust, 
be reluctant to admit the ** debt of 
love you owe,” nor lose a single 
opportunity in which you may re- 
ciprocate the services of christian 
affection. 

You will ** weep with those that 
weep,” and thus alleviate their 
sorrows; you will ‘rejoice with 
those that do rejoice,” and thus 
enhance and multiply their plea- 
sures. ** Be kindly aifectioned one 
to another, with brotherly love; in 
honour preferring one another.” As 
you hope to share in the supplica- 
tions of the faithful, for your ‘ bre- 
thren and companion’s sakes,” you 
also will ‘* pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem, and seek her prosperity 
above your chief joy.” “ If the 
Spirit of Christ dwell in you,” you 
will not be eagle-eyed to the im- 
perfections of a brother, but rather 
cultivate the expansion of that 
‘charity which covereth a multi- 
tude of sins.” Conscious of your 
own infirmities, you will willingly 
bear in others the things you may 
not be able to approve; and instead 
of inclining your ear to the voice of 
the slanderer, the tattler, or the 
busy body, you will quench the first 
sparks of strife, and endeavour to 
keep the “ unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace.” 

And if, dear Brethren, your 
Pastors have any claim for your 
regard, give us the proof of your 
love, not in childish partialities, 
which would dishonour your own 
understandings, and injure your 
own souls; nor in vain and noisy 
encomiums, which would wound 
our feelings, and injure our real 
usefulness; but rather give thanks 
to God, who hath honoured instru- 
ments so feeble, and creatures so 
sinful, in the dispensation of his 
truth and mercy. ‘‘ For who is 
Paul, or who is Apollos, but 
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ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every 
man? So then neither is he that 
planteth any thing, either he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase.” 

Brethren, if you owe “‘ even your 
own selves” to us, be our “ fellow- 
helpers to the truth;” instruct the 
ignorant, warn the careless, ** com- 
fort the feeble-minded,” and, above 
all, ‘* pray for us, that the word of 
the Lord may have free course, and 
be glorified,” and your obligations 
shall be cancelled. 


“ *Tis not a cause of small import, 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And fill’d the Saviour’s hands.” 

As we contemplate, though im- 
perfectly, the magnitude of our 
object, and the weight of our re- 
sponsibility, the exclamation is 
often extorted from our trembling 
hearts, “* Who is sufficient for these 
things?” but, assured that You are 
“helping together by prayer for 
us,” our fears will subside, and our 
courage rise; we shall * be able to 
do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth us,” our churches 
will be blessed, “and God in all 
things will be glorified through 
Christ Jesus.” 

It is scarcely possible that in 
this day of religious enterprise any 
Christian society can be uncon- 
cerned and idle; and we rejoice 
greatly that the churches under our 
a superintendence honoura- 

ly share in the characteristics of our 
happy times. We are especially 
gratified that you, dear Brethren, 
are not chargeable with that ano- 
malous charity, which professes to 
sympathise with sufferers at ‘the 
ends of the earth,” and leaves 
vice unreproved, and misery un- 
‘were even at your threshold. You 
ave done “the one,” and have 
not ‘left the other undone.” While 
you have sent the messengers of 
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peace to the heathen, you have gone 


forth into the streets and lanes of 


your city, and into the cellars and 
the garrets of the vicious and the 
wretched, and by the power of love 
you ‘have compelled them to come 
in,” that the house of mercy might 
“ be filled.” 

But while we pray that “ your 
love may abound yet more and 
more,” we must affectionately re- 
mind you that it is possible—and 
the bare possibility should awaken 
much self-inquiry—it is possible, 
and in this season of general excite- 
ment, we fear it is not uncommon,— 
it is possible that you may indulge 
your zeal at the expense of your 
consistency, and even at the peril 
of your salvation. God forbid that 
the members of our churches should 
have to look for the evidences of 
their piety to the committee room, 
the platform, and the excited as- 
sembly, rather than to the watchful 
care of the heart, the diligent study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the calm 
and self-denying exercises of the 
closet! The sateguards of the one 
must be sought against the dangers 
of the other ; and then, and then only, 
can you labour to do good to others 
without sustaining injury yourselves. 
Nor is it less necessary for their inte- 
rests than for your own safety, that 
the flame of your zeal should be 
enkindled at the altar of redeem- 
ing love, and be carefully main- 
tained from day to day by every 
actof humble devotion. Our coun- 
sels, be they ever so wise, our con- 
tributions, be they ever so liberal, 
our efforts, be they ever so gigantic, 
can never secure the salvation of a 
solitary transgressor; and, unless 
they be dictated by love to the Re- 
deemer, and accompanied by hum- 
ble dependence on Bis Spirit, they 
can only dishonour his cause, and 
incur his just displeasure. We 
beseech you then, dear Brethren, 
do not, while engaged for the 
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welfare of your fellow-creatures 
make your own disappointment, 
nor jeopardise your own eternal 
interests, but live near ‘* the Foun- 
tain of life,” and there you will be 
richly blessed, and then you will 
be made a blessing. 

ILI. We cherish the confidence 
that on the important subject of 
Domestic RELIGION, our coun- 
sels will be cordially welcomed. 

Those of you, dear Brethren, 
whom the Great Master has in- 
vested with domestic authority, 
have, we feel assured, an altar 
erected to his praise, at which you 
present, with your assembled house- 
holds, the morning and evening offer- 
ings of prayer and praise. A 
Christian parent, or master, must 
be the priest of his family ; and to 
“bless his household” will be his 
first and last duty, day by day. 
We deem it superfluous to express 
our solemn conviction, because we 
are sure that it is yours also, that 
the omission of domestic worship 
would be a just disqualification for 
the privileges of our Christian fel- 
lowship. Nor do we feel it neces- 
sary to enforce upon you the im- 
portance of this branch of Christian 
duty, because we are persuaded 
you have anticipated our injunc- 
tions in your daily practice. You 
have felt the attractions of the do- 
mestic altar to be too endearing to 
resign the privilege, or to prize it 
lightly. There you have found 
duties lightened, cares dispersed, 
trials alleviated, and the heart 
consoled; there you have seen 
discords terminate, and strife pre- 
vented; there you have known the 
inconsiderate impressed, the obdu- 
rate softened, and the reluctant and 
the wavering won to Christ! *‘‘ Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren thus to 
dwell together in unity!” 

But although you enjoy and im- 
prove this domestic blessing, we 
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doubt not that you will receive 
with the same affection as that by 
which they are dictated, any sug- 
gestions we may give in reference 
to the possibility of rendering this 
Christian service still more advan- 
tageous and delightful. 

Those families will feel the ser- 
vice most easy, as well as most 
profitable, who have, as the morn- 
ing and evening returns, their ‘hour 
of prayer.” Amidst the multiplied 
cares and crowded occupations of 
social and public life, should the 
performance of this duty be ex posed 
to the controul of circumstances, it 
must be frequently omitted, and 
can seldom be discharged without 
injurious distraction and unbecom- 
ing haste. ‘ Early will I seek 
thee,” is the determination of sound 
discretion, no less than of elevated 
piety. The devotions of the do- 
mestic altar should be second in 
order to the duties of the closet, 
and there, by the word of God and 


prayer, should we sanctify the an- 
ticipated duties, trials, and enjoy- 
ments of the day. 

In selecting also ‘‘ the hour of 
evening sacrifice,” we are solicitous 
that no protracted labours, nor 
unnecessary delay, should deprive 


you of the blessing. ‘* To serve 
God with a willing mind” is essen- 
tial to acceptance, and to present 
on his altar the choicest offerings 
he has placed at our disposal, is 
‘*a reasonable service.” Let us 
then summon our domestics and 
our little ones to ** call upon the 
name of the Lord” before slumber 
begins to steal upon their senses, 
and exhausted nature is required 
to put forth a last and feeble effort 
for the duty. You will not, we 
are persuaded, give occasion to the 
irreligious or undecided to suspect 
that domestic religion is the mere 
thing of your convenience; or to 
say, that you require them to serve 
God when they have no longer 
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strength to serve you, and that you 
only begin to seek the blessings of 
heaven, when you can no longer 
** buy, and sell, and get gain.” 

The biographer of the heavenly- 
minded Philip Heary, after detail. 
ing the interesting series of his do- 
mestic devotions, observes—** This 
was his daily worship, which he 
never omitted any part of, though 
he went from home ever so early, 
or returned ever so late, or had ever 
so much business for his servants 
todo. But he managed his family 
worship so as to make it a pleasure 
and not a task to his children and 
servants: for he was seldom long, 
and never tedious, in the service, 
The variety of the duties (for it con. 
sisted of singing, and a brief ex- 
position, as well as reading and 
ptayer,) made it the more pleasant; 
so that none who joined with him 
had ever any reason to say, behold 
what a weariness is it! Such an 
excellent faculty he had of render- 
ing religion the most sweet and 
amiable employment in the world; 
and so careful was he, like Jacob, 
‘ to drive as the children could go,’ 
not putting ‘ new wine into old 
bottles.’ 1f,” adds the biographer— 
a remark in which your Pastors 
most entirely concur—‘ some good 
people, that mean well, would do 
likewise, it might prevent many of 
those prejudices which young per- 
sons are apt to conceive against re- 
ligion, when the services of it are 
made a toil and a terror to them.” 

Who can wonder that the chil- 
dren of such a parent should in- 
herit their father’s blessing, and walk 
in his footsteps? Brethren, honour 
an example so bright and lovely; 
and, through the covenant mercy of 
your God, you too shall rejoice to 
see your children walking in the 
truth. 

The devout observance and dili- 
gent improvement of the Lord’s day 


forms, we are convinced, in your 
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judgment, no less than in our own, 
an essential department of domestic 
piety. To you, dear Brethren, 
«the Sabbath of the Lord” never 
returns too quickly, and always 
passes too rapidly away. Then, 
* if his Spirit touch the soul,” the 
fetters of corruption are broken and 
the burdens of care thrown off, and, 
rising above the noxious exhala- 
tions of this present evil world, you 
soar as with an eagle’s wings to 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and 
gaze on brighter skies. ‘Then are 
you found with “ the multitude 
who go to the house of God with 
the voice of joy and praise, with 
the multitude that keep holy-day ;” 
and as you enter “‘ the place where 
his honour dwelleth,” with grateful 
exultation you exclaim, ‘‘ A day 
spent in thy courts is better than a 
thousand !” 

And surely if you thus prize the 
pevieoss of the Sabbath, you will 

indly wish, and wisely labour, 
that every member of your do- 
mestic circle should also share its 
sacred blessings. The members of 
God's ancient church were solemn- 
¥ enjoined to keep the Sabbath 
ay “‘ in all their dwellings.” 
he father was required to 
exert his influence with his son and 
with his daughter; the master of 
the household, with his man-servant 
and his maid-servant, and even with 
the stranger within his gates,—that 
by all the day of the Lord might 
be honoured and improved. You, 
Christian Brethren, will not think 
the command ‘* gendereth to bond- 
age,” though it was uttered from 
“ the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire,” but you 
will aim to diffuse that mercy which 
it breathes, 

With the dawn of reason in your 
children, you will teach them to 
distinguish the Sabbath from every 
other day, by restraining them from 
the usual recreations and sports of 

N.S. NO, 135. 
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childhood ; and, unless the neces- 
sities of health demand, you will 
never permit their little feet to cross 
your threshold, except to lead them 
to ‘* the house of God.” Thus you 
will implant an early abhorrence of 
what the world may call the inno- 
cent and useful amusements of the 
Sabbath, but which God describes 
as guilty profanations of his holy 
day. With the return of this con- 
secrated season, bring even your 
‘‘babes and sucklings” to Him who 
‘** took little children in his arms 
and blessed them,” and let their 
earliest hosannas be offered in the 
temple to “ the Son of David.” 
How many, whose grey hairs are 
now their ‘‘ crown of glory,” reflect 
with thankfulness and joy upon the 
Sabbath hours of their childhood, 
Then, says one, my father used to 
hear my catechism, and endeavour 
to explain it to my feeble under- 
standing; and, as I read the word 
of God, I would ask him questions 
which he delighted to receive. 
Then, too, my mother, (blessed be 
her memory!) used to lead me to 
her chamber, and, kneeling by my 
side, prayed so fervently that God 
would make her little boy a wise 
and holy man! These are seasons 
1 never can forget; then my heart 
received impressions that the busy 
scenes of future years never effaced. 
Still I seem to hear my father’s 
voice, and feel my mother’s tears 
falling on my cheek. 

Nor would it, we trust, dear Bre- 
thren, meet your views of Christian 
consistency, that on the morning of 
the Sabbath you should be found 
hastening to the courts of Zion, 
and there unite with those who 
make her walls reverberate with the 
strain, 


“ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” 


and sit down at her “ solemn feasts” 
with holy joy, knowing that you 
had left at home domestics busied 
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and burdened with preparations for 
your return. You are not theslaves 
of a degraded and tyrannical appe- 
tite, that will not deny itself a sin- 
gle comfort nor a solitary super- 
fluity, to afford your dependants 
the repose of the Sabbath and the 
pleasures of the sanctuary. On that 
holy day you will ailow nothing to 
be done which forethought and 
arrangement could anticipate, or 
that may, without injury, be left 
undone until the morrow. You 
will secure for all, the opportunity 
of attending the house of God at 
least once upon the Sabbath; and 
if you can extend the privilege, 
your pleasure will be greater. You 
will not give to your domestics the 
temptation of neglecting the sanc- 
tuary, to make Sunday visits, by 
refusing reasonable opportunities at 
other seasons; but you will aim to 
give them the conviction, that what 
restrictions soever you may then 
impose, they are not dictated by 
self-interest or caprice, but by an 
anxious solicitude for their eternal 


welfare, and a solemn sense of 


Christian duty. 

It is possible that in your house- 
holds there may be found an inte- 
resting class of young persons, over 
whom you can scarcely exercise 
the law of the Sabbath. To impose 
restrictions upon those who endure 
confinement through the week, may 
seem contrary to justice and sound 
discretion, and capable of great 
abuse. But if the authority of the 
master may be misapplied and re- 
sisted, the utmost influence of the 
faithful friend and the paternal 
counsellor should be exerted; and 
such influence will seldom prove in 
vain. Let it be clearly understood 
by every member of your house- 
hold, that to neglect the sanctuary, 
and waste the hours of the Sabbath 
with the idle or the gay, will not 
only excite your just displeasure, 
but deeply wound your hearts ; and 
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many that would smile at your an- 
ger, will be subdued by your tears, 
and won by your affections. 

The religious instruction and 
training of your children, will com- 
mend itself, alike to your judgments 
and your feelings, as a branch of 
domestic religion both interesting 
and important. The most honour- 
able testimony of God concerning 
Abraham his friend, was founded 
on the eminence of his parental 
piety. ‘* lL know him,” said Jeho- 
vah, ** that he will command his 
children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment.” Under the economy of 
Moses, the sacrifice of the pass- 
over, the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt, and the wonderful 
works of God in the wilderness, 
all that was important in religion, 
all that the parent knew, he was 
required to make known to * his 
children, and his children’s chil- 
dren.” 

If, dear Brethren, you would 
lighten the labour, and ensure the 
success of your parental instruc- 
tions, they must not be delayed, and 
they cannot be commenced too 
soon. The younger the scion, the 
more easily will it be trained, and 
the more surely will it retain the 
direction and form which it re- 
ceives. You must become ‘“* teach- 
ers of babes,” and aim to connect, 
in the minds of your children, with 
the first exercises of thought and 
emotion, the love of the Saviour, 
and the pleasures of religion. You 
must not wait for more favourable 
opportunities, nor reserve your 
strength for special efforts, but 
make religious tuition the duty of 
the day, and the business of life. 
** Thou shalt teach” the words of 
God ‘ diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when 
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thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” Pray often with your 
children, as well as for them; and 
so enforce your doctrines and com- 
mend your prayers by your exam- 
ple, as that you may say, ‘‘ The 
things which you have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen 
in me, do; and the God of peace 
shall be with you.” 

Do not allow your parental 
efforts to be counteracted or neu- 
tralized by the ignorance and irre- 
ligion of official tutors. You need 
not sacrifice the eternal interests of 
your children for the improvement 
of their understandings. Men of 
God may be found, and you should 
select such, who, while they are 
competent to form the intellect, 
will make it their constant object 
to improve the heart. 

Dear Brethren, we sympathize 
with you in your parental solicitude, 

mit us also to aid you in your 
abours. Promote the attendance of 
your children in our Bible classes ; 
afford us the opportunity of pas- 
toral instruction at your fire-side ; 
and, above aH, unite with us on 
their behalf, both in habitual and 
special prayer that ‘* God may 
pour out his Spirit upon your seed, 
and his blessing upon your off- 
spring.” Then “ they shall spring 
up as among the grass, as willows 
by the water-courses. Qne shall 
say, | am the Lord's ; and another 
shall call himself by the name of 
Jacob; and another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lord, and 
surname himself by the name of 
Israel.” 

The limits to which we have 
deemed it necessary to restrict this 
Address, have admitted only of a 
Jew brief statements and suggestions 
on some of those important sub- 
jects which deeply involve the 
prosperity of our churches, and the 
glory of the Saviour. Should they 
excite or aid your more extended 
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meditations on the great princi- 
ples of salvation, and the various 
branches of practical religion, so 
that you may ‘‘ grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,” our desires 
will be realized. 

In bringing our observations to 
a close, we again claim for our 
motives your respect and confi- 
dence. We have exhibited, though 
very imperfectly, those glorious 
immunities which you enjoy from 
the grace of the Redeemer, and 
that honourable relation which you 
sustain to his church: We have 
likewise reminded you of dangers, 
and of dangers intimately connected 
with your sacred privileges. And 
the same affection that dictated the 
encouragement, constrained alsothe 
admonition. ‘* We watch for your 
souls as they that must give ac- 
count.” ‘* Your hearts are deceit- 
ful above all things,” and your 
‘enemy the devil” seduces more as 
“an angel of light,” than as ‘* a 
roaring lion” he frighteus and de- 
stroys. We are ‘ not ignorant of 
his devices,”” and, lest the unsus- 
pecting soul should fall into his 
fatal snare, we *‘ sound an alarm;” 
for, verily, if we should ** hold our 
peace,” and a soul be lost, ‘* his 
blood would be required at the 
watchman’s hand.” 

And while, too, we present our 
congratulations on the blessings 
you have realized, and the perils 
you have escaped, you will not, we 
trust, forget that mercies in review 
should be motives to diligence as 
well as hope. ‘* Thou hast deli- 
vered my soul from death, mine 
eyes from tears, and my feet from 
falling !"—such a retrospect will 
never be unattended by the holy 

urpose,—** I will walk betore the 
ca in the land of the living.” 
Gratitude, honour, safety, all for- 
bid that you should repose in self- 
satisfaction, as though the highest 

x2 
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attainments were achieved and the 
last danger passed. Consider the 
unalterable, the all-absorbing pur- 
pose of one who seemed to live 
upon the verge of heaven, and in 
whom the grace of God was mag- 
nified beyond its ordinary emi- 
nence, even in apostolic men: 
** Brethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Be followers 
of Paul, as he followed Christ; 
cherish his humility, and imitate 
his ardour; make his advances, 
and like him, still ‘* go forward.” 
Another period in our precarious 
and fleeting lives has just closed, 
and we are intensely solicitous that 
you may signalize the present year 
y the improvement of divine know- 
ledge, the increase of your faith, 
and the ardour of your love. Con- 
template more constantly the great 
model of the Christian life, and 
humbly determine to be more like 
Christ. Look around upon our 
wretched world, where sin and 
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death with fearful rapidity triumph 
over souls; and labour more assj- 
duously, and with greater self. 
denial, to lead the guilty and the 
perishing to Christ. 

Aad if you would not fail in 
your noblest purpose—if you would 
not be disappointed even in your 
best hopes,—pray without ceasing ; 
and pray with special importunity, 
that you may live in the Spirit, that 
you may also walk in the Spirit, 
and abound in “ the fruits of the 
Spirit,” which are “‘ by Jesus Christ 
to the glory of God the Father.” 

*¢ And now, Brethren, we com- 
mend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inhe- 
ritance among all them that are 
sanctified ;” and remain, 

Y ours, most faithfully 

and affectionately, 
T. BINNEY, Weigh House Chapel, 
J. Davis, Aldermanbury. 
N. M. Harry, Broad Street. 
S. MumMeERY, Gibraltar Chapel. 
W.S. Patmer, Hare Court. 
A. T1pDMAN, Barbican Chapel. 
H. Town.ey, White Row. 
T. Woop, Jewin Street. 
January 1, 1836. 





THE EMBALMING OF JACOB, ILLUSTRATED FROM HERODOTUS. 
GENESIS L. 1—3. 


To the thoughtful reader of ancient 
history possessing any fervour of 
conception and sensibility, Egypt 
is a name which awakens in the 
mind many of the most profoundly 
interesting and stirring recollec- 
tions. The extraordinary physical 

henomena spread over it by the 

and of the Creator, and the miracles 
of art with which the skill and pro- 
digious labour of men have enriched 
it, have strongly invited and amply 
rewarded the investigations of sci- 
entific and enterprising men. Its 


enormous blocks of finely-coloured 
granite, half hewn into the rudest 
shapes, its majestic pyramids shoot- 
ing up in a serene and cloudless at- 
mosphere, its colossal rock-temples 
profusely adorned with sculpture, its 
mouldering sepulchral monuments, 
its fertilizing river, its labyrinth and 
lake, its once richly furnished me- 
seum and library, all these things 
have combined to throw around it 
an almost unexampled charm and 
glory. It was also pre-eminent 
for intellectual culture and distine- 
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tion, the great fountain of wisdom 
at which lawgivers and philosophers 
sought to slake their thirst of know- 
ledge. Although more than two 
thousand years have rolled away 
since it was exalted as a queen 
among the nations, it is still most 
instructive and exciting to study 
the pages which record its story. 
The ancients wrote upon it with 
great minuteness and power. Mo- 
dern travellers have endured every 
hardship and braved every peril in 
visiting its unequalled monuments 
and ruins, have gazed upon them 
with mingled awe and rapture ; and 
in their published accounts have 
presented us with the most vivid 
descriptions of the objects them- 
selves, and of their own feelings 
whilst surveying them. Inreading 
the narratives of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, the incidental 
notices of Tacitus and the elder 
Pliny, the relations of Denon, 
Belzoni, Col. Light, besides many 
others, and still more in examin- 
ing the superb plates of Norden, 
what reflective mind has not kin- 
dled into admiration and delight? 
For ourselves we can sympathize 
to the fullest extent in the follow- 
ing passage of the venerable fa- 
ther of history, Lib. IT. cap. 35. 
"Epyopac oe rept Aiyirrou pnxvvéwy 
rov Noyor Ore tAéw Owiipania exer 
9 GdAn raoa xwen, Kae Eoya oyou 
pélw rapéxerar mpd¢ Tacay ywpnr’ 
Towrwy ei'vexa mréw Tepl adrie elpr- 
cera. In English thus, “ I now 
come to speak more at length con- 
cerning Egypt, because it contains 
@ greater number of wonderful 
things than any other country, and 
exhibits works of art exceeding in 
greatness those recorded as belong- 
ing to any other country : on which 
account a more ample delineation 
shall be given of it:” and also in 
the kindred notice of Tacitus re- 
Specting Germanicus, who after 
having entered upon his intended 
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voyage up the Nile, is thus spoken 
of, ** Mox visit veterum Thebarum 
magna vestigia: et manebantstruc- 
tis molibus litterze Egyptiz, priorem 
opulentiam complexe: Ceterum 
Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis 
intendit animum: quorum precipua 
fuere Memnonis saxea efhigies, ubi 
radiis solis icta est, vocalem somem 
reddens: disjectasque inter et vix 
pervias arenas, instar montium 
educte Pyramides, certamine et 
opibus Regum: lacusque effossa 
humo, superfluentis Nili recepta- 
eula: atque alibi augustiz et pro- 
funda altitudo, nullis inquirentium 
spatiis penetrabilis.—Exin ventum 
Elephantinen ac Syenen, claustra 
olim Romani imperii.—Ann. Lib. 
IL. Cap. 61—2. These marvellous 
displays of nature and art, which 
thus roused the faculties and stimu- 
lated the curiosity of these cele- 
brated men, are still existing, 
clothed with a living freshness and 
with that austere grandeur the con- 
templation of which excites many 
thrilling emotions in the susceptible 
bosom. Even to us, and we doubt 
not to a thousand others who be- 
come acquainted with them only 
through the medium of written de- 
scriptions and engraved pictures, 
they wear that loveliness and sub- 
limity, the imaged view of which 
at once penetrates and expands our 
minds. 

But to the biblical scholar also, 
Egypt is a land which must ever 
be invested with the deepest in- 
terest,—a land the study of whose 
history in its many and strongly 
marked features will not fail to be 
equally attended with benefit and 
pleasure. Numerous are the inti- 
mations respecting it, more or less 
broad and distinct, which occur in 
the inspired volume. References 
are there made to the amazing 
fertility of its soil, the flourishing 
beauty of its landscapes, its glorious 
river, the parent, as a second cause, 
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of all its fruitfulness, its noble 
structures, its early progress in 
civilization and learning, its regu- 
larly established government, and 
to the various national alliances 
into which, at different times, it 
entered with the Jewish people. 
It is thus rendered an object every 
way worthy the studious attention 
of all those who wish to become 
familiar with the obscurer and less 
frequented parts of that field of 
truth which lies in the word of 
God. Assuming the genuineness 
and authenticity of the five Books 
of Moses, they of course afford 
competent and independent testi- 
mony concerning many points of 
Egyptian history, upon which pro- 
phane authors are entirely silent. 
But there are other accounts scat- 
tered through these Books which 
may receive much light and confir- 
mation from some of the great 
writers of antiquity. Among these 
there need be no hesitation in 


placing the first three verses of the 


50th chapter of Genesis. Well do 
we remember the time when in 
reading these verses many inquiries 
suggested themselves involuntarily 
to our minds,—such, for instance, 
as, what was the general character 
of the Egyptian physicians? and 
what the precise nature and extent 
of that knowledge which they pos- 
sessed ? W hat was there remarkable 
in the process of embalming, and 
what was the main design to be 
accomplished by the observance of 
this custom? Through the exten- 
sive and lamentable wreck of an- 
cient historical and scientific pro- 
ductions, we shall never, perhaps, 
be able to obtain a complete an- 
swer to these questions, Many 
treatises which would doubtless 
have greatly aided our investiga- 
tions have perished; and there is 
thus lost to us much of that clear 
and striking illustration for which 
we so anxiously seek, Being un- 
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able, therefore, to do all that we 
would, we are the more solicitous 
to do all that we can, in endea- 
vouring to throw upon these verses 
any pure light which may be de- 
rived from the extant writings of 
those who have treated of Egyptian 
affairs. In prosecuting this pur- 
pose our principal guide must be 
Herodotus, from whose flowing and 
delicious narrative we shall strive 
to gather all that may have any 
immediate and useful bearing on 
our subject. 

It would be foreign to our pur- 
pose to venture on any elaborate 
delineation of that pathetic and 
moving picture of filial affection 
which the first verse presents to our 
view. Like the other overpower- 
ing scenes in the many-coloured 
lite of Joseph, it is much more 
liable to be injured than im- 
proved by any touches of this 
nature; indeed, the attempt to do 
this would be like endeavouring to 
heighten the bloom or the fragrance 
of a newly blown rose. We shall 
therefore dismiss this at once, and 
confine our remarks to the physi- 
cians and the embalming. 

First, the physicians. It is gene- 
rally admitted by the first medical 
writers in this country and on the 
continent, that the darkest obscurity 
hangs over the history and practice 
of physic anterior to the time and 
writings of Hippocrates, who is 
regarded as the renowned father of 
this invaluable science. Some 
ancient writers have asserted, it is 
true, that Hermes, or Mercurius 
Trismegistus, the reputed and dis- 
tinguished philosopher of Egypt, 
who is said to have lived in the age 
of Osiris, wrote forty books on 
theology, medicine, and geography. 
Clemens Alexandrinus also affirms, 
Strom. Lib. 5, that some thirty-six 
of these books were extant in his 
time, among which there were six 
on the subject of physic. If these 
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testimonies were worthy of unhesi- 
tating reliance, then indeed it might 
be naturally inferred that these 
books would have removed much 
of the thick darkness in which the 
subject is enveloped, and have 
given us some satisfactory infor- 
mation concerning the state and 

gress of medical knowledge in 
Beret at that early period. But 
the almost unanimous opinion of 
scholars is against their genuine- 
ness; they are commonly deemed 
compilations of a later date, and 
therefore could have afforded us no 
certain guidance. The existence 
even of their supposed author has 
been thought exceedingly doubtful ; 
and in the language of one of the 
noblest historians, as true as it is 
beautiful, we may with propriety 
say, “* For what this man was, it 
is known to God: envy and aged 
time hath partly defaced, and partly 
worn out the certain knowledge of 
him.” This being the case, the 


clearest conception obtainable upon 


the point must be drawn from a 
comparison of what is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, with the notices 
which are to be found in the Second 
Book of Herodotus. 

From the inspired narrative we 
learn that Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to embalm 
his father, and that in obedience to 
this command, they proceeded to 
perform the work. It is important 
to observe here that the term S55 
rendered in our version physician, 
comes from the Hebrew verb S23) 
which, in its most literal sense, 
signifies to mend or repair, aud from 
thence comes to mean, to heal or 
eure. Of these significations the 
most appropriate examples may be 
found in Ps. Ix. 2, and Num. xii. 
13. Carefully bearing in mind the 
derivation of the word, it would 
seem to denote the administration 
of medical substances with a view 
to check the progress of any exist- 
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ing disease, and to accomplish a 
recovery from its hurtful dominion. 
Thus far the physician of ancient 
Egypt would bear some resem- 
blance in professional character to 
the physician of England in modern 
times. The resemblance of course 
could be only general, as the ex- 
tremely limited knowledge of bo- 
tanical and mineralogical science 
possessed in those primitive times, 
must necessarily place the Egyp- 
tian practitioner very far below 
those of our own age and country. 
But these physicians, evidently the 
regular professional attendants of 
Joseph, were commanded to em- 
balm the body of his father. This 
is a circumstance of considerable 
importance towards gaining a full 
and an exact conception of those 
duties which were connected with 
their official station. It is to be 
remembered that embalming, from 
what we are told of the nature of 
the process, would come under the 
general designation of a surgical 
operation. Several steps in the 
course of performing it were strictly 
of this character,—such, for in- 
stance, as extracting the brain with 
a piece of crooked iron, making 
an incision in the side with an 
Ethiopian stone, in order to draw 
out the intestines, and, after due 
application of drugs and spices, 
sewing up the body,—all of which 
were parts of the mode of embalm- 
ing practised by this people. These 
facts of course will warrant an im- 
mediate conclusion, that the pro- 
fession of medicine and the practice 
of surgery were united in the capa- 
city of those who, in the inspired 
narrative, are denominated physi- 
cians. Such being a concise state- 
ment of what is contained in, and 
of what may be inferred from, the 
scriptural account, let us now in- 
quire whether anything can be 
found in the notices of Herodotus 
tending to corroborate or shed any 
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light upon these points. We shall 
first transcribe, and then attempt 
a translation of his words; after 
which it may be desirable to make 
a few observations naturally sug- 
gested by them. In Lib. II. cap. 
84, he thus writes, “H dé inrpix) 
kara rade ope dedagrat. pune voveou 
éxacroe inrpd¢ éort, Kal ob mrEovwr. 
mavra 8 inrpdv éort whea. of pév 
yap, ép0arpav inrpoi Kareoreact’ 
oi Oe, Kepadyct oe be, dddvrwr" 
oi de, rév Kata vndvw ce Oé, 
trav agavéwy vivowy. Of which 
passage the fullowing may be taken 
as a correct expression in English: 
“« The art of healing is thus dis- 
tributed among them: each phy- 
sician attends to the cure of one 
disease, and no more: all places 
abound with physicians: some 
attempt the cure of disorders in 
the eyes; some, those of the head; 
some, those of the teeth; some, 
those of the bowels; and some, 
those diseases which are of a more 
obscure character.” From this ac- 
count it is very evident that, in the 
time of the historian, and even 
still earlier, medical science was a 
regularly established thing, that it 
numbered multitudes among its 
professors, and that from hence it 
must have been regarded as a 
science of great importance and 
value. In addition to this, it may 
perhaps be fairly presumed, from 
the fact of one malady only occu- 
pying the exclusive attention of 
each physician, that they attained 
to considerable skill in their re- 
spective departments of the art. 
Neither is the idea at all discoun- 
’ tenanced that surgery constituted a 
part of their practice; on which 
supposition the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, in all its main features, will 
most strictly harmonize with the 
information we have already drawn 
from the relation of Moses. Whe- 
ther the physicians of whom the 
old Greek historian writes, did or 
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did not perform the process of em- 
balming, is not positively men. 
tioned. But in the opening of 
cap. 86, having previously spoken 
of the people carrying their de- 
parted relatives to be embalmed, 
he observes, Eliot dé de éx’ airg 
ToUry Karéarat, kal re'yvny éxovar 
ravrm. ‘“ But there are persons 
devoted to this same practice, and 
who especially possess this art.” 
This sentence seems to indicate 
that embalming was of itself a dis- 
tinct profession. In reflecting upon 
it, the suggestion has sometimes oc- 
curred to us, that these persons who 
thus practised it, were from among 
the physicians, particularly as the 
process required considerable know- 
ledge of anatomy, and also of the 
chemical properties of the different 
substances which were employed. 
Putting away, however, this suppo- 
sition, and receiving the statement 
of the writer in its most literal 
sense, it may be very fairly pre- 
sumed, that during the years which 
had elapsed from the time of 
Joseph, a slight change had taken 
place, and that the art of embalm- 
ing, having been first practised by 
the physicians, but in time coming 
much more extensively into use, 
was at length exclusively confined 
to the attention of a separate class 
of persons. But our space will 
not permit us to enlarge further on 
the physicians. 

We must now proceed to notice 
the practice itself of embalming.— 
In doing this, there are three lights 
in which we may contemplate it,— 
the origin of the custom,—the na- 
ture of the process,—and the spe- 
cific design with which it was per- 
formed on the body of the deceased 
patriarch. 

First, its origin. —It will be con- 
ceded at once, that the observance 
is one of a very peculiar nature ; 
and just in proportion to this pecu- 
liarity, the question of its origin 
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becomes curious and interesting. 
Hence there has been no lack of 
opinions expressed respecting this 
int. Many persons of clear intel- 
t and acute perception, have 
thought, and reasoned, and written 
upon it. Some have imagined that 
it arose from the want of appro- 
priate burial places, owing to the 
wide-spreading inundations of the 
Nile. Others have supposed it to 
spring from the repugnance of the 
people to burn the bodies of their 
dead, because they deemed fire a 
wild beast, somewhat like the Per- 
sians who had a similar repugnance, 
thinking that fire was a god. It 
has been conceived again to have 
originated in a feeling of strong 
affection for the remains of de- 
rted relatives or friends. In the 
utiful tale of Rasselas, chap. 48. 
Imlae is made to utter the follow- 
ing sentiments: ‘* I have long be- 
lieved that the practice of embalm- 
ing arose only from tenderness to 
the remains of relations or friends : 
and to this opinion I am more in- 
clined, because it seems impossible 
that this care should have been 
general: had all the dead been em- 
balmed, their repositories must, in 
time, have been more spacious than 
the dwellings of theliving. I sup- 
pose only the rich or honourable 
were secured from corruption, and 
= rest left to the course of nature.” 
is language may perhaps be re- 
garded s sapiessing Dr. Johnson's 
own idea of the subject. We are 
free, however, to confess ourselves 
that none of these views appear to 
us to furnish a satisfactory solution 
of the inquiry. There must, we 
think, have been some deeper cause 
than any of the circumstances com- 
prehended in the above mentioned 
opinions. One part of what is put 
forth in Rasselas, is especially open 
to objection, viz. that ‘* only the 
rich or honourable were secured 
from corruption,” in this way,—an 
N.S, NU. 138. 
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opinion directly refuted by the testi- 
mony of Herodotus, who most ex- 
pressly asserts, that there were 
three modes of embalming, differ- 
ing in expensiveness, and thereby 
adapted to the rich, the middle 
classes, and the poor. Now the 
existence of these three modes is a 
proof that they were, to a certain 
extent, used, and if used, thedecla- 
ration of Imlac becomes at once 
untenable. To what source then 
may it be most probably traced? 
We may lay it down as an axiom, 
that there will always be a corres- 
pondence more or less perceptible 
between what a peuple believe, 
and what they do; nor can there 
be, in the intellectual and moral 
history of man, a chapter of more 
affecting interest, than that which 
records his views of the future 
destiny of the soul, and his conduct 
as grafted upon these views. What 
then was the idea or belief of the 
Egyptians concerning the state of 
the soul after death? Let Herodotus 
answer this question, by what is 
contained in Lib. II, cap. 123, 
wowror bé wai révde rov Moyo Aiyur- 
Tie eat Of ecrovrec, we avOpwrov 
Yuy) &0avarde éort, Tov owparog 
6é cxarap@ivovroc, é¢ GAXo ZHoyv aiel 
yivopevoy tgiverar: éwedy 3¢ rep~ 
€XOn mavra rd xepaaia cai ra Ba- 
Adoowa cal ra werewa, avric é¢ ay- 
Opwrov aipa ywipevoy éadvvery : 
Thy mepuprvay 6 airH yiveoOa év 
rptoxiAios éreor. In English as 
follows, “The Egyptians are the 
first who have avowed the opinion, 
that the soul of man is immortal ; 
and that, the body dissolving, it 
enters without interruption into 
some other living creature: and 
when it has gone the round of 
all the creatures of the earth, and 
of the sea, and of all winged 
creatures, it enters again into a 
human body; and that this cir- 
cling round is accomplished by 
it in three thousand ~~ Now 
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these are the facts which have 
always appeared to us to give the 
most natural and convincing expla- 
nation of the question we are con- 
sidering. Whether there be any- 
thing in the declaration of the his- 
torian which has eluded our search 
or detection, it is not for us to say ; 
but very often have we wondered 
that it has not induced a greater 
simplicity, and oneness of senti- 
ment on the origin of embalming. 
For if the people thought that the 
soul after leaving the body was 
destined to become the tenant of 
other corporeal abodes, through a 
circling period of three thousand 
years, how perfectly natural was 
their solicitude to preserve the body 
it had forsaken, prompted by the 
soothing hope that the soul being 
once more united to it, would re- 
kindle the light which of old had 
sparkled in its eyes, the beauty 
which shone in its countenance, the 
vigour which had nerved its limbs, 
and the activity and pleasure which 
had distinguished its previous being! 
Whether or not this may be the 
true, or the most probable account 
of the origin of the custom, we 
would not confidently aver; but 
we have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is the view which most 
strongly commends itself to our 
.own judgment. 

Secondly, the nature of the pro- 
cess.—In entering upon this part 
of the investigation we must just 
glance at the original Hebrew and 
Greek terms made use of to describe 
the process. The former word 029 
signifies to season, to spice, to give 
a flavour to, and from thence to 
-embalm : the latter, rapiyevw, de- 
Tived from rapcxog, salt-fish or 
salt meat, means to season with 
salt, to. salt, and then to season 
generally. Guided by the primi- 
tixe significations of these terms, 
, we.may thus define the word em- 
b, Maing, to saturate a badly with 
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those aromatic substances, the 
chemical properties of which shall 
absorb completely every corrupt- 
ing element, and thus perserve it 
from putrefaction. Turning from 
this definition to the minute and 
valuable description of the process, 
which Herodotus has given us, we 
find it to correspond in the most 
exact manner with our own con- 
ception of it. We must present 
our readers with this description, 
and most gladly would we do it in 
the author’s own words, but the 
passage is rather long, and with a 
translation would occupy more 
room than we can spare; the reader 
must therefore be contented with a 
translation, which we shall strive 
to render as correct and expres- 
sive as possible. It is as follows, 
‘* Those done in the most costly 
manner, they thus embalm. First, 
they extract the brain through the 
nostrils, partly with a crooked 
piece of iron, and partly by pour- 
ing in drugs : then making an inci- 
sion in the side with a sharp Ethio- 
pian stone, through this they draw 
out the whole of the intestines: 
well cleaning these, and washing 
them in palm-wine, they next cover 
them all over with pounded spices: 
afterwards, filling the body with 
powder of pure myrrh, casia, and 
other odoriferous substances, ex- 
cept frankincense, they sew it up 
again. Then, having done this, 
they spread it all over with nitre, 
keeping it up in this state for 
seventy days, a period of time they 
are not permitted to exceed. When 
the seventy days are expired, wash- 
ing the corpse, they roll it up en- 
tirely in nicely cut bandages of 
cotton, dipping them in a gum 
which the Egyptians use very much 
in the place of glue. Then at 
length the relatives receive it back, 
and having made for it a wooden 
case resembling the human shape, 
they enclose it therein ; and having 
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thus shut it up, they deposit it in 
the apartment appropriated to their 
dead, fixing it in an upright posi- 
tion against the wall. This is the 
way in which they prepare those 
embalmed after the most expen- 
sive manner.” Such is the instruc- 
tive relation of our author. It is 
not requisite to quote the account 
of the other two modes, as they are 
fundamentally the same, differing 
merely in the circumstances of being 
less elaborate and not so expen- 
sive. With all the main features 
of this narrative, Diodorus Siculus 
agrees, adding at the same time, 
that the appearance of the whole 
body was surprisingly retained, and 
even the hairs of the eye-lids so en- 
tirely preserved, that the deceased 
might be at once recognized by 
their features. But we must now 
liasten to say a little, 

Thirdly, on the specific view 
with which the process was per- 
formed, on the body of the de- 
parted patriarch. 

It may be safely asserted, that 
this view was altogether a distinct 
one, from those which influenced 
the conduct of the Egyptians, 
Jacob and Joseph did not enter- 
tain those dim and clouded con- 
ceptions of a future state, which 
generally prevailed among the peo- 
ple of that land. Like their an- 
cestors Abraham and Isaac, they 
were acquainted with the character 
of the only true God—a Being of 
infinite and unchangeable perfec- 
tion, and had at least some faint 
glimpses of that brighter world in 
which their journeyings would 
cease, their tribulations end, and 
every tear be wiped from their eyes 
for ever. How far they were ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, a truth so 
sublime in itself, and so clearly re- 
vealed in the gospel, we cannot 
say. But this we know from an 
infallible source, that they were 


experimentally familiar with the 
glorious principle of saving faith, 
that faith which, like a star of 
light, guided their feet, shone upon 
their way, and allured them sweet- 
ly along towards a better country, 
that is a heavenly one. The indu- 
bitable proof of this may be de- 
rived from many passages in the 
Book of Genesis, compared with 
several statements of Christ, many 
declarations of St. Paul, and still 
more especially with the noble and 
animating recital in the 11th chap. 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The patriarch being venerable from 
age, and yet more so from the 
heavy sorrows under which he had 
heen bowed down, and Joseph fill- 
ing so exalted a station in Egypt, 
he would doubtless be embalmed 
after the most finished and costly 
manner, But why was he em- 
balmed at all? Not surely because 
he wished, or his son intended, that 
he should not be put into the grave. 
For what reason then? This is the 
question to be answered, a ques- 
tion too, which, we think, may be 
answered most satisfactorily. Let 
it be remembered then, that the 
heat of the climate was very great, 
and the customary season of mourn- 
ing exceedingly protracted; that 
Jacob had charged his sons to bury 
him with his fathers in the field of 
Machpelah, before Mamre, that the 
distance from Egypt to this place was 
very considerable, and their modes 
of travelling far from being expedi- 
tious. When all these circumstances 
are taken into the account, they will 
show in the clearest manner, that 
there was a real necessity for 
Joseph to command his servants 
the physicians to embalm his father. 
Besides which the proceeding may, 
perhaps, be regarded as expressing 
In some measure the ardour of filial 
love to a parent so honoured, so 
afflicted, so kind, and now called 
away to his celestial home. But 
yY2 
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we cannot further enlarge upon 
this topic. , 

One or two reflections must close 
our article. We have been writing 
about the physicians of ancient 
Egypt, prefessional men who are 
immeasurably excelled by those of 
modern times,. But O, how many 
are the diseases which afflict our 
race, how rapidly blighting are 
many of them, and in how many 
instances are we affectingly taught 
that the most transcendent skill 
and untiring attention are alto- 
pesnee inefficacious! The malady 

eightens, strength wastes away, 
the patient dies, and the dearest 
friends, in speechless agony, hang 
sighing and weeping over the for- 
saken tenement of clay. How re- 
freshing and delightful to turn from 
the failing aid of man, to the ma- 
jestic and triumphant career of 
Jesus, who could not only cure the 
sicknesses of the body, but, what 
was vastly more important, could 
minister to mindsdiseased; towhom 
it was all one to say to the afflicted 
and the impotent, arise, take up 
your bed and walk, and your sins be 
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forgiven you! Yes, in the gospel 
an is x balm assuredly hey 
a physician whose mighty skill 
a love, if once sought, shall never 
be found wanting. But we have 
been dwelling also on the peculiar 
custom of embalming. With the 
view of the Egyptian, how vain 
and fruitless was all this anxiety 
and care. Turning from the dying 
heathen to the dying Christian, 
how glorious and charming to be 
able to say to the latter in the 
prospect of death, ‘‘ This corrup- 
tible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immor- 
tality ;” to remind him of the Re- 
deemer, ‘* Who shall change our 
vile bodies, and fashion them like 
to his glorious body;” to address 
him in the language of a beautiful 
living poet, 

“ Go to the grave, which faithful to its 

trust, 


The germ of immortality shall keep, 
While safe, as watch’d by chernbim, thy 


dust, 
Shall to the judgment day in Jesus 
sleep.” : 
FAD. 


THE SPIRITUAL ROCK. 


THe Jewish was a type of the 
Christian Church; its priests and 
its services were types of the 
* royal priesthood,” and of the 
** better sacrifices” of the new dis- 
pensation. Its temporal mercies 
and judgments were emblems of 
those which are spiritual. The en- 
tire history of the chosen nation is 
instructive, and a considerable por- 
tion of it is designedly symboli- 
cal and typical. The events re- 
corded ‘* happened to them for ex- 
an ee or befel them as types, 
and are designed for ‘‘ our admo- 
nition” or improvement, on whom 
** the ends of the world are come.” 
The manna, the smitten rock, the 


= 


gushing stream, prefigured him who 
was the ‘‘ bread of life,” the foun- 
tain of salvation, and whose spiri- 
tual communications would purify 
and satiate the souls of the redeem- 
ed. The typical character of the 
smitten rock is unquestionable. The 
inspired commentator, in 1 Cor. x. 
4, denominates it a “ spiritual 
rock,” and expressly states, that 
** rock” to have been, or represent- 
ed “ Christ” himself. As a figure 
of speech, a rock is often employed 
in Scripture to illustrate the _—_ 
immutability, and eternity of Jeho- 
vah, and the permanent safety of 
his people: but as a type, the rock 
is employed only to exhibit Christ 
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as the mediator, who, smitten for 
the sins of men, becomes the source 
and fountain of all spiritual bless- 
ings. This mystical rock is personi- 
fied by the apostle, and described 
as accompanying the chosen tribes 
during their pilgrimage, and that by 
him all their temporal and spiritual 
wants. were supplied. ‘* They 
drank of that spiritual rock that 
followed them, and that rock was 
Christ.” 

Jesus was the leader and the 
guide of his ancient people. Under 
the various appellations of *‘ an An- 
gel,” “the Angel of Jehovah, of the 
Divine Presence, and of the Cove- 
nant,” he conducted them during 
their long, perilous, and mysterious 
journey. Moses was their visible 
guide; but Christ was really the 
“Shepherd of Israel,” who “ led 
Joseph like a flock” through the 
wilderness. The cautionary lan- 
guage of the apostle, 1 Cor. x. 9, 
furnishes a key to this sublime mys- 
tery. ‘* Neither let us tempt 
Christ, as some of them also tempt- 
ed, and were destroyed by serpents.” 
The allusion is to the fiery serpents 
sent as a punishment for their 
“speaking aguinst God, and against 
Moses ;” and is thus glanced at by 
Moses in his retrospective view of 
their history, ** Ye shall not tempt 
Jehovah your God, as ye tempted 
him in Massab.” Christ, to whom 
Moses applies the terms, ‘‘ God” 
and “ Jehovah,” was present with 
the rebellious people. He witnessed 
their conduct, and provoked by 
their baseness, inflicted the dreadful 
scourge ; but at the same time pro- 
vided a remedy, alike as a proof of 
his mercy and as a type of his own 
painful and attractive ‘lifting up” 
on the cross of Calvary. 

Nor was the Saviour present at 
that particular juncture only. He 
was their constant guide and pro- 
tector. Many a promise was given 
to them by himself and the Eternal 
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Father, that such should be the 
case. When in the flaming bush, 
the angel of Jehovah said, “ I am 
come down to deliver them out of 
the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them up out of that land into 
@ goodly land and large ;” and en- 
couraged his servant Moses by de- 
claring, ‘* Certainly I will be with 
thee ;”” ‘* My presence,” explained 
by Isa. Ixiii. 9, as the “ Angel of 
his presence,” “ shall go with thee, 
aod I will give thee rest ;” “‘ He 
shall bless thy bread and thy water, 
and I will take away all sickness 
from thee,” Ex. xxiii. 20—33. 
This ‘* Angel of the Lord,” the 
*« Jehovah” himself, ‘* was in the 
cloudy pillar by day, and in the 
pillar of fire by wight.” ‘* The 
Lord thy God walketh in the midst 
of the camp to deliver thee,” said 
venerable Moses, when exhorting 
his people to holiness and obedi- 
ence. When about to ascend the 
bill from which he should view the 
*‘ goodly land afar off,” and on 
which he should breathe out his soul 
into the hands.of his Maker, the 
* man of God” reviewed the history 
of his public life, and of the Divine 
goodness, and bore his testimony 
to the important and delightful and 
typical fact, that Christ as their 
Lord had guided and defended, 
and supported the ‘* redeemed of 
the Lord” in the wilderness. ‘‘ The 
Lord thy God bare thee as a man 
doth bear his son, in all the way 
that ye went, until ye came to this 
place.” He ** went in the way be- 
fore you, to search you out a place 
to pitch your tents in.” He 
** brought thee forth water out of 
the rock of flint,” and “ fed thee 
in the wilderness with manna.” 
** He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wilder- 
ness; he led him about; he in- 
structed him; he kept him as the 
apple of his eye. As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
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her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead him.” It is worthy of obser- 
vation, that in his dying song, from 
which source some of these quota- 
tions are made, Moses repeatedly 
speaks of this ever-present, tender, 
compassionate, and merciful Guide 
as the ** Kock” of his people ; “‘ the 
Rock that begat them;” ‘ the 
Rock that had sold them ;” ‘* the 
Rock that was not like the rock of 
their enemies, they being themselves 
judges.” The rock of their salva- 
tion was Christ, and from him they 
obtained an instant, bountiful, and 
constant supply of all needful 
good. Isaiah exclaims with grate- 
ful emotion, as he reflected on the 
history of his nation, and the gra- 
cious superintendence exercised 
over it by him who was “ mighty 
to save ;” ‘* He was their Saviour. 
In all their afflictions he was af- 
flicted, and the angel of his pre- 
sence savedthem. In his love, and 
in his pity, he redeemed them, and 
he bare them, and carried them all 
the days of old.” 

These memorials of thesympathy 
and love and power of the Saviour 
towards the ancient church are not 
recorded merely as examples and 
specimens, but as emblems and 
types of those instances of his care, 
and kindness, and providence,which 
he now affords to his disciples and 
friends, 

Jesus is still with his church in 
this desert world. No supplies can 
be obtained but from him. He 
feeds them with the ‘* bread of life,” 
with the ‘* hidden manna,” and with 
the river of the water of life. “ If 
any thirst, let him come to me and 
drink.” « Ask of me, and I will 
give thee living water.” He is still 
** the Shepherd of Israel, and lead- 
eth Joseph like a flock.” He is the 
** good Shepherd ; he goeth before 
the sheep, and leadeth them out,” 
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and “ they shall never perish, nei- 
ther shall any pluck them outof his 
hand.” He is their captain of sal- 
vation, and though difficulties, and 
snares, and dangers, and enemies, 
lie in their path, or attack them in 
their course, he is at hand to pro- 
tect, defend, and save them. In 
all places he is with them. “I will 
never leave thee,” are his own gra- 
cious words: *‘ I am with you al- 
ways to the end of the world.” 
To what extent the Israelites 
were instructed in the typical cha- 
racter of their history and worship 
isunknown. Probably they saw and 
knew more of the nature of true and 
evangelical religion than is imagined 
by many. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and others of the patriarchs, 
lived and died in the faith of that 
* gospel” which was proclaimed in 
the covenant. They had some 
glimpses of the spiritual glory of the 
latter days; they saw ‘* the day of 
Christ,” and rejoiced; they saw 
and invoked the angel of the Lord, 
“the angel that redeemed the 
lands ;” they foresaw the advent of 
the *‘ Shiloh unto whom the gather- 
ing of the people should be.” 
Moses rejoiced in ‘ faith;” he 
voluntarily preferred ‘* the re- 
proaches of Christ” to the riches of 
Egypt; and endured the loss of all 
things, as ‘* seeing Him who is in- 
visible.” Of Aaron’s faith and 
spiritual views little is known. But 
as the first and greatest of the Jew- 
ish priests, whose ‘lips were to keep 
knowledge,” and ‘to instruct the 
people in the law of Jehovah,” and 
who was an illustrious type of the 
**Great High Priest and Apostle 
of our profession,” it is more than 
probable that he, as far as ‘the 
spirit of Christ,” which was, doubt- 
less, in him, as in the prophets, 
enabled him, explained the mys- 
teries connected with the passover, 
the lambs for daily sacrifice, the 
aunual expiation, and the typical 
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character of many of the wants and 
circumstances connected with their 
history and travels. They all ate the 
the same ‘ spiritual meat,” and all 
drank the same ‘¢ spiritual drink ;” 
and as Moses declares that their 
compassionate Lord ‘ instructed 
them,” and as Nehemiah asserts 
that God sent ‘‘ his good spirit to 
instruct them,” we may safely con- 
jecture that they were taught in 
some degree the spiritual reference 
and design of these important bless- 
ings and events. The more pious 
and devout of the pilgrims would 
doubtless converse together, as they 
were collecting their daily por- 
tion of manna, and drawing their 
water, on the importance of spiri- 
tual blessings for the nourishment 
of their souls, and of the coming of 
that day when the ‘‘ bread of life” 
should descend from heaven. The 
obscurity, however, which rested 
on that dispensation has been re- 
moved ; the light of truth is now 
poured on these mystic services. 
The antitype has been revealed. 
Christ in his person, and offices, and 
glories, is now disclosed; and we 
can rejoice in his mercy and love, 
in his divine protection and endless 
salvation. 

Melancholy is the fact that the 
seed of Jacob “rebelled against 
their Lord, and vexed his Holy 
Spirit ;” they often forsook their 
God, and despised his mercies, 
With many of them he was not well 
pleased, and he overthrew them in 
the wilderness. Instructive lesson ! 
Man is weak and sinful. “ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
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lest he fall.” ** We stand by faith.” 
Dependance on Christ must be sim- 
ple, constant, exclusive. ‘ Hold 
thou me up” should be the prayer 
of every saint; and then he may 
exclaim, ‘‘ I shall be safe.” The 
sinsand punishments of the Jews are 
recorded for our ‘ admonition.” 
May we profit by the record! 
Their guilt was great; but ours will 
be greater, if we forget the divine 
mercies, and rebel against our God. 
Our light is clearer, our privileges 
are greater, our hopes are brighter ; 
our spirituality and decision, and 
steadfastness and holiness, should 
therefore be in proportion. ‘To 
whom much is given, of him much 
will be required.” 

The church is in the wilderness ; 
but no want can be felt which her 
Lord cannot supply, no danger 
arise from which he cannot deliver, 
no difficulty occur which he cannot 
enable her to overcome. The way is 
circuitous and rough and long ; but 
it is “the right way to a city of 


habitation.” Leaning on the arm of 
her beloved, the church shall be 
upheld and cheered by his gracious 
presence, shall proceed on her way 


rejoicing. Ere long the Jordan 
will be reached; and then shall 
her glorious Lord, while “* passing 
through the waters,” “ be with her,” 
and conduct her in safety to the 
heavenly shore. Her pilgrimage 
over, her tials ended, her hopes 


more than realized,— 


“ Shouts of victory 
Then shall fill the promised land.” 
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ON THE CHARACTER, ORIGIN, AND DESIGN OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 


(Continued from Vol. XVIII. page 739.) 


IN consequence of the frequent 
deficiency of information respect- 
ing times and circumstances in 
the early history of the cburch, it 
is difficult to trace with precision 
the chronological limit which se- 
parates the primitive fathers from 
their immediate successors. Whe- 
ther all who have been here ranked 
in the former class are justly en- 
titled to the distinction may pos- 
sibly be questioned, but there can 
be little doubt that no others have 
any claim to it. Were an ex- 
ception admissible, it would be in 
favour of the celebrated Tertullian, 
a man of remarkable talent and 
erudition, who has given a large 
and valuable testimony respecting 
the four gospels. Yet, as he was 
probably born of pagan parents, 
after the middle of the second 
century, and in the somewhat 
remote district of Carthage, he 
could scarcely have had an op- 
portunity of conversing with apos- 
tolical Christians. In order, how- 
ever, that no useful information 
may be omitted, the statements of 
Tertullian concerning the evan- 
gelists, together with those of the 
three great luminaries of the an- 
cient church; Origen, Eusebius, 
and Jerome, will be briefly an- 
nexed. To collect further mate- 
rials of this kind would be a fruit- 
less task, since, after a certaiu 
date, they add nothing to those 
previously published, and merely 
show the opinions entertained on 
the subject by that portion of the 
Christian community which their 
authors may be supposed to have 
represented. It can scarcely, in- 
deed, be imagined that any im- 
portant facts of this class escaped 


the notice of the inquisitive and 
laborious writers of the preceding 
period, and still remained in a 
correct and authentic state to be 

roduced by their successors. In 
its transit through a series of re. 
porters oral tradition is liable to 
continual deterioration, both from 
the infirmity, and the depravity of 
mankind ; but written records 
widely diffused are in this respect 
unchangeable, and retain their 
original authority as long as their 
existence. Unless supported by 
the strongest evidence, no such 
reports can, therefore, be admitted 
after the end of the second cen- 
tury, except as mere conjectures; 
nor can former reports be nega- 
tived by later authors, except on 
the most substantial grounds of 
inconsistency with themselves, or 
discordance with better testimony. 

Quintus Septimius Florens Ter- 
tullianus, the most ancient Latin 
father whose writings now remain, 
was a man of great learning and 
genius, conjoined, however, with 
much warmth and acerbity of tem- 

tr, which occasionally betrayed 

im into extravagant principles, 
and austere practices. ‘The exact 
times of his birth and death are 
unknown, but his life may with 
much probability be referred to a 
period between the years 160 and 
240. The most active part of it 
seems to have transpired between 
the years 193 and 216, and many 
of his works were written in the 
third century. Jerome’s account 
of him is as follows :—* Tertullian, 
a presbyter, is now reckoned, after 
Victor and Apollonius, the first of 
the Latins. He was born in the 
province of Africa, in the city of 
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Carthage. His father was a pro- 
consular centurion. He was a 
man of an eager and vehement 
temper, flourished chiefly in the 
time of the emperors Severus, and 
Antoninus Caracalla, and wrote 
a great number of books, which, 
because they are generally known, 

When he had 
continued a presbyter of the church 
till about the middle part of his 
age, on account of the envy and 
reproaches of the clergy of the 
Roman church, he went over to 
the sect of Montanus, and in many 
of his books makes mention of 
that new prophecy He 
is said to have lived to an extreme 
[or decrepit] old age, and to have 
written many books, besides those 
which are now extant...... 
His Apology, and his other works 
against the Gentiles, take in all the 
treasures of human learning.” *— 
Tertullian is supposed to have been 
educated in heathenism, but of the 
time and circumstances of his con- 
version to the Christian faith there 
is no record. He was a master of 
the Latin language, although his 
style is too often barbarous and 
declamatory : he was also skilled 
in Greek, well acquainted with the 
Roman laws, and deeply versed in 
the literature and philosophy of 
his times. The testimony of such 
4 man concerning the four gospels 
Is obviously entitled to much re- 
gard. The foilowing observation 
is extracted from his books written 
in the year 207, or 208, against 
Marcion, a Manichean heretic, 
who, in defence of his own chime- 
rical tenets, had the audacity to 
curtail and corrupt the canon of 
the New Testament. This, and 
other aggressions on Christianity 
were over-ruled by divine provi- 
dence to a beneficial end, by ex- 


__ 





* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. II, pp. 
250—255. 
N. S.No. 135. 


citing zealous and competent 
judges to refute the counterfeit 
revelations which were then com- 
mon, and to maintaia the integrity, 
and demonstrate the authority of 
the genuine Scriptures. The er- 
rors into which Tertullian himself 
fell by embracing the views of 
Montanus consisted chiefly in 
millenarian notions, and ascetic 
practices; and, therefore, neither 
impaired his moral character, nor 
disqualified him for the critical 
office, in the discharge of which 
he thus remarks :—* In the first 
place, we lay down this for a cer- 
tain truth, that the evangelical 
scriptures [literally evangelical in- 
strument] have for their authors 
the apostles, to whom the work of 
publishing the gospel was com- 
mitted by the Lord himself. And, 
if, also, [it have for authors] apos- 
tolical men, not them alone, but 
with the apostles, and after the 
apostles. [Which was very fit:] 
forasmuch as the preaching of the 
disciples might have been sus- 
pected as liable to the charge of 
a desire of glory, if not supported 
by the authority of the masters, 
yea of Christ who made the apos- 
tles masters. To conclude, among 
the apostles, John and Matthew 
[first] teach us the faith, among 
apostolical men, Luke and Mark 
refresh it; going upon the same 
principles as concerning the one 
God, the creator, and his Christ, 
born of a virgin, the accomplish- 
ment of the law and the prophets.” 
—‘ This, and other passages,” 
says Dr. Lardner, ‘ show at once 
the number of the gospels univer- 
sally received, the names of the 
four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and their proper 
characters, two of whom were 
apostles and companions of Christ 
himself, and the other two apos- 
tolical men, or companions of 
Christ’s apostles.” 
7. 
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«In the next passage to be here 
taken, Tertullian asserts against 
Marcion the genuineness and in- 
tegrity of the copies of St. Luke's 
gospel, owned by himself, and by 
Christians in general, For this 
he appeals to divers apostolical 
churches. He asserts, at the same 
time, the truth of the other three 
gospels, and that Christians had 
the fullest persuasion of the ge- 
nuineness and authority of the gos- 
pels which they had _ received, 
upon the ground of a very sure 
and credible testimony of the 
churches from the time of writing 
them to his own age.—‘ In a 
word,’ says he, ‘if it be certain 
that is most genuine which is most 
ancient, that most ancient which 
is from the beginning, and that 
from the beginning which is from 
the apostles, in like manner it will 
be also certain, that has been de- 
livered from the apostles which is 
held sacred in the churches of the 
apostles. Let us, then, see what 
milk the Corinthians received from 
Paul, to what rule the Galatians 
were reduced, what the Philip- 
pians read, what the Thessalo- 
nians, the Ephesians, and, like- 
wise, what the Romans recite, 
who are near to us, with whom 
both Peter and Paul left the gos- 
pel sealed with their blood. We 

ave, also, churches which are the 
disciples of John; for, though 
Marcion rejects his Revelation, 
the succession of bishops traced 
up to the beginning will show it to 
have John for its author. We 
know, also, the original of other 
churches, [that is, that they are 
apostolical.] I say then that with 
them, but not with them only which 
are apostolical, but with all who 
have fellowship with them in the 
same faith, is that gospel of Luke 
received from its first publication, 
which we so zealously maintain :’ 
—that is, the genuine entire gos- 
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pel of Luke, not that which had 
been curtailed and altered by Mar- 
cion. He adds presently after- 
wards,—‘ The same authority of the 
apostolical churches will support 
the other gospels, which we have 
from them, and according to them, 
[that is, according to their co- 
pies:] I mean, John’s, and Mat- 
thew’s, although that likewise 
which Mark published may be 
said to be Peter’s, whose inter- 
preter Mark was. For, Luke’s 
digest, also, is often ascribed to 
Paul. And, indeed, it is easy to 
take that for the master’s which 
the disciples have published.’ 

As the two genealogies of 
Christ given by Matthew and 
Luke have been from an earl 
period a source of doubt and dif- 
ficulty, it may not be superfluous 
to remark that the former is dis- 
tinctly quoted by Tertullian, in 
the following terms :—‘‘ Matthew, 
the most faithful historian of the 
gospel, as being a companion of 
the Lord, for no other reason than 
that we might be informed of the 
origin of Christ according to the 
flesh, began in this manner; ‘The 
book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham.’*—A still stronger 
testimony on this subject is fur- 
nished by Julius Africanus, a con- 
temporary, and, perhaps, a fellow- 
countryman of Tertullian, reported 
by Jerome to have flourished du- 
ring the reign of the emperor He- 
liogabalus, that is, between the 
years 218 and 222. This very 
eminent and learned man seems to 
have chiefly resided in Palestine, 
where he, probably, became bishop 
of Emmaus near Tiberias, which, 
at his intercession in an embassy 
sent to Rome for the purpose, was 
about that time rebuilt under the 








* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. Il. pp- 
256—258, 261. 
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name of Nicopolis. In a letter to 
Aristides, he endeavours to recon- 
cile the two genealogies by an 
account which, he affirms, ‘‘ was 
given by some who were kinsmen 
of our Lord according to the flesh,” 
and represents the pedigree re- 
corded by Matthew as the natural, 
and that by Luke as the legal line, 
In explaining this view he re- 
marks,—‘‘ Thus, we have found 
Jacob and Eli, though of different 
families, brothers by the same 
mother; one of whom, Jacob, his 
brother Eli having died without 
issue, took his wife, and begat of 
her the third, Joseph, according 
to nature and reason his own son, 
wherefore also it is written, ‘ And 
Jacob begat Joseph,’ but, accord- 
ing to law, he was the son of Eli, 
for Jacob, being his brother, raised 
up seed unto him. For which rea- 
son, neither is that genealogy des- 
titute of authority which the evan- 
gelist Matthew rehearses thus, 
‘And Jacob begat Joseph.” On 
the other hand, Luke, ‘ being, as 
was supposed,’ for he adds this 
withal, ‘the son of Joseph, who 
was the son of Eli, who was the 
son of Melchi.” He could not 
more plainly and properly express 
that kind of descent which is ac- 
cording to law.”—‘* Whatever,” 
observes Dr. Lardner, ‘* becomes 
of this method of reconciling the 
two evangelists, here is a very 
valuable testimony to their gos- 
pels, and, in particular, a cogent 
argument for the genuineness of 
the beginning of St. Matthew’s,” 
--In quoting another statement 
of Julius Africanus, that “ all 
the books of the Old Testament 
were written in Hebrew, and 
from thence were translated into 
Greek,” he judiciously remarks 
that it implies ‘‘ there was a col- 
lection of books called the New 
Testament, for which he had the 
like respect with that paid to the 


books of the Old Testament, writ- 
ten in Hebrew.”* 

After Julius Africanus, there is 
no father of the church who can 
with probability be supposed to 
have had personal intercourse with 
apostolical Christians; and the 
statements respecting the evan- 
gelists given by the three follow- 
ing distinguished authors, who 
succeeded each other at intervals 
of seventy or eighty years, are, 
therefore, here adduced, not so 
much on their own account, as 
because, owing to their extraor- 
dinary erudition and high autho- 
rity, they may reasonably be 
regarded as having collected all 
previons reports of any value, and 
as having stated those views of 
the subject which, after the fullest 
inquiry, and the most mature con- 
sideration, were finally entertained 
by the great body of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Origen was born in Egypt, per- 
haps in Alexandria, in the year 
184, or 185. His father Leonides, 
who suffered martyrdom in 202, 
admired his genius, and gave him 
an excellent education under the 
most esteemed masters, among 
whom were Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Ammonius Saccas. On 
the death of Leonides his family 
was reduced to poverty, and Ori- 
gen was compelled to sell his 
library, and to engage in teaching 
for support. Such was his early 
proficiency in biblical knowledge, 
that, at the age of eighteen, he 
was appointed president of the 
catechetical school, and soon at- 
tained great celebrity. After some 
years, he removed to Cwsarea in 
Palestine, where he became a 
presbyter, and passed much of the 
remainder of his lite, but travelled 


* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. IL. pp 
ASI, 432, 136—440. 
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at intervals in Italy, Greece, Ara- 
bia, Asia Minor, &c.; and, at 
length, died and was buried at 
Tyre, in the seventieth year of his 
age. Throughout life he devoted 
his chief attention to the study 
and illustration of the scriptures, 
which he perused and published 
in their original languages, and in 
various versions. His learning and 
industry were unrivalled, his no- 
toriety and influence most exten- 
sive, and his works so numerous 
that it has been said no one could 
read them all, and that it required 
a separate work to describe them. 
The following is the account of 
the evangelists given by this dis- 
tinguished man.—* In Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History,” says Dr. 
Lardner, ‘is a chapter with this 
title, ‘How Origen mentions the 
scriptures of both testaments.” 
After reciting Origen’s 

catalogue of the scriptures of the 
Old Testament, Eusebius proceeds, 
—‘ But, in the first book of his 
commentaries on the gospel of 
Matthew, [Origen,] observing the 
ecclesiastical canon, «leclares that 
he knew only four gospels, ex- 
panhs himself thus:—“< As [ 
ave learned by tradition con- 
cerning the four gospels, which 
alone are received without dispute 
by the whole church of God under 
heaven. The first was written by 
Matthew, once a publican, after- 
wards an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
who delivered it to the Jewish 
believers, composed in the He- 
brew language. ‘The second is 
that according to Mark, who wrote 
it as Peter dictated it to him, who, 
therefore, also calls him his son, 
in his catholic epistle, 1 Peter, 
v. 13; saying, ‘ The church which 
is at Babylon, elected together 
with you, saluteth you, and so 
doth Mark my son.’ The third is 
that according to Luke, the gospel 
commended by Paul, published 
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for the sake of the Gentile con- 
verts. Romans, xvi. 25; 2 Tim, 
ii. 8. Lastly, that according to 
But, why need 

I speak of John, who leaned upon 
the breast of Jesus, who has left 
us one gospel, professing at the 
same time that he was able to write 
more than even the world itself 
could contain ?” John, xxi. 20, 25, 
That the four gospels here de- 
scribed were alone possessed of ca- 
nonical authority is thus strongly 
asserted by Origen, in his obser- 
vations on the preface of Luke :-— 
“As, of old, among the Jewish 
people, many pretended to the gift 
of prophecy, and there were some 
false prophets, one of whom was 
Ananias son of Agor, but others 
were prophets, and there was 
among the people the gift of dis- 
cerning spirits, by which some 
were owned as prophets, others 
were rejected, as it were by skilful 
money-changers, so also now, 
under the New Testament, many 
took in hand to write gospels, but 
all have not been received. And 
that, not four gospels only, but 
very many were written, out of 
which those we have were chosen, 
and delivered to the churches, we 
may perceive even from Luke's 
preface, which is thus: ‘ Foras- 
much as many have taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration.’ 
Luke i. 1. His expression of their 
‘taking in hand’ contains a tacit 
accusation of those who, without 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, took 
upon them to write gospels; for 
Matthew, and Mark, and Joho, 
and Luke, did not take in hand to 
write, but, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, wrote gospels. Many, 
therefore, took in hand to set 
forth in order a narration of those 
things which are most surely 
known among us. The churches 
have four gospels, heresies have 
very many, of which one 1s en- 
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titled ‘according to the Egyp- 
tians,’ another ‘ according to the 
twelve apostles.’ Basilides, like- 
wise, had the assurance to write 
a gospel, and call it by his own 
name. Many took in hand to 
write, many also took in hand to 
set forth in order. Four gospels 
only have been approved, out of 
which the doctrines of our Lord 
and Saviour are to be learned. I 
know a certain gospel which is 
talled ‘ according to Thomas,’ and 


‘according to Matthias,’ and many 
others we read, that we may not 
seem to be ignorant of any thing, 
for the sake of those who think 
they know something if they are 
acquainted with these [gospels ;] 
but, among all these, we approve 
of none but the four gospels re- 
ceived in the church.” *—Thus far 
Origen. 

* Lardner’s Credibility, Vol. II. pp. 
442—452, 165,466, 502, 503. 

London, Feb. 1336. w. 8S. 








THE HIGH CHURCHMAN; A STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


“ THERE is in this universe,” saith 
Sir Thomas Browne, “a stair, or 
manifest scale of creatures, rising 
aot disorderly or in confusion, but 
with a comely method and propor- 
tion.” Doubtless, a similar scale 
obtains in the religious, as well as 
in the natural world. Nor is the 
present day more distinguished for 
the discoveries which were neces- 
sary to complete the gradation in 
the physical department thar in 
the religious. And when these dis- 
coveries shall be completed, and 
every species shall be classed, it 
seems likely that the whole will 
present a perfect scale—from po- 
pery, the most intolerant and cor- 
rupted form of Christianity, up to 
the noblest specimen of vital and 
scriptural piety. 

But entertaining as I do this 
hypothesis, often had I wondered 
at the wide gap which apparently 
existed between Popery and Pro- 
testantism. ‘*‘ Surely,” [ have said 
to myself, ‘‘ an intermediate link 
is wanting here. There must exist, 
somewhere in nature, a character 
bearing a remote resemblance to 
each of these two classes—an odd 
compound, half flesh and half 
fowl, like the ornithorhynchus of 
New South Wales. Mr. Jay's 


expression — the popery of pro- 


testantism—gave me a gleam of 
hope; but the Standard turned 
that hope into reality. He evi- 
dently drew from nature. Buffon 
himself could not have described 
the creature more graphically ; its 
name is the high churchman. 

**We love not men who dub 
themselves ‘ high-churchmen ;’ they 
have been the scandal and weak- 
ness of the church from the day 
of their parent Laud downward. 
They are half papists; men who 
much prefer a church without a 
religion; men who, in the trne 
spirit of the Jewish priests, would 
condemn our Lord and his apos- 
tles for turning the world upside 
down, and who practically re- 
nounce every principle consecrated 
by the blood of the Protestant Re- 
formers. Generally they may be 
distinguished as half prig half 
dandy, perfumed and powdered, 
and a little corpulent; one-third 
Protestant, one-third Papist, one- 
third Socinian; in profession alto- 
gether liberal, in pursuits wholly 
worldly.” — Standard, Jan. 11th, 
1836. 

By a singular coincidence I met 
with a fine living specimen the 
very day after [ had read this 
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description ; so that I can not only 
testify the correctness of the ac- 
count, but having had favourable 
opportunities for studying his ha- 
bits and peculiarities, I am happy 
to be able to furnish additional 

articulars. I should state that 
he is of the species Clericus, 

He evidently entertains very 
lofty notions of his apostolic de- 
scent; and wonders why none 
of the apostles indited an epistle 
to the Church of England. By 
the benefactors of the Christian 
church, he understands those who 
have endowed it; and, accord- 
ingly, in his catalogue of bene- 
factors, Paul gives precedence to 
Constantine. He has no particu- 
lar objection to martyrs; indeed, 
he thinks rather favourably of 
them, especially of such as 
Charles the First; but, in his 
humble opinion, one good, liberal 
endowment is worth ten martyr- 
doms. He believes in an “ unre- 
corded revelation” to Adam in 
favour of tithes. So ardently is 
he attached to the church as by 
law established, that he venerates 
the very confusion into which it 
has fallen, and thinks too highly 
of its inefficiency, and neglected 
duties, to allow the profanity of a 
change. He glories in her old 
reformers; and in pure honour to 
their memory will not reform a 
jot. As often as he hears of the 
noble army of martyrs, he thinks 
of the are A bench of bishops—of 
“their anxiety, their actual la- 
bours both of body and mind”— 
the self-immolating zeal with which 
(already overworked as they are) 
they undertake the additional bur- 
dens of a deanery, or any other 
work of supererogation which may 
fall in their way—and, thinking of 
this, the lustre of ancient martyr- 
dom is eclipsed. He has a high 
opinion of the virtue of money to 
promote the prosperity of the 
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chureh; and believes, that if the 
poor livings could be only en. 
riched, all other blessings would 
follow in abundance. On looking 
over the Irish returns, he is hor. 
rified at finding, that in some in- 
stances, the income is so small, 
that, after paying the salary of a 
curate, there is barely sufficient 
left for the maintenance of the 
non-resident incumbent; while, in 
others, the income is so slender, 
that even a curate cannot be kept, 
To be sure, the latter statement 
applies only to those parishes in 
which there is no church; but 
that circumstance could alleviate 
his concern only on the mercenary 
principle, that there should be 
some proportion between work 
and reward—a principle quite sub. 
versive of our excellent establish. 
ment, and as such he scouts it 
with disdain. 

He thinks very favourably of 
the Bible, because it agrees, upon 
the whole, with the Common 
Prayer Book ; but at any time he 
would much more deplore the loss 
of a collect, than the loss of a 
chapter from the New Testament. 
Indeed, he has never felt quite cor- 
dially towards the Bible, since it 
openly dissolved partnership with 
the Apocrypha and the Liturgy, 
and dared to venture forth alone. 
The maintenance of religion in 
Christendom depends, in his opinion, 
on the maintenance of the Irish 
establishment; if that goes, he 
can have no more hope of a millen- 
nium. 

He hates a Dissenter more bitterly 
than he hates an infidel: dates the 
downfall of the State from the 
repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts; and the decline of the 
Church from the moment she began 
to dabble and debase herself with 
Bible, and Missionary, and similar 
Societies; with which, he very 
forcibly shows, she ought, accord- 
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ing to her apostolic constitution, to 
have nothing whatever todo. Be- 
sides, as he very properly en- 
quires,—‘‘ Is there not the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreiga Parts ? 
which is the Missionary Society of 
the Churchof England,—and which 
forone hundred and thirty-five years 
past, has been noiselessly and un- 
ostentatiously doing every thing 
necessary for the evangelization of 
the world.” 

I should have remarked, that he 
always speaks of the Establishment 
by the personal pronouns feminine ; 
and thinks of her, as the Catholic 
thinks of the Virgin Mary, as the 

nification of matronliness; and 
on pleasing nights are when 
she comes in dreams—for, at such 
times, whatever she may bring in 
her right hand, in her left are always 
riches and honours. If ever his 
Bacchanalian excesses bring uneasy 
slumbers, he is sure to be harassed 
with dreams of ecclesiastical change. 
On such occasions he may be heard 
muttering in sleep such words as, 
Voluntary principle — America— 
Deputation— Schism, §c.:and some- 
times his restlessness ends in an at- 
tack of nightmare, which comes in 
the shape of a dissenting chapel, 
and sits right across his chest, all 
the doors and windows making 
faces at him; though of late the 
hantom has come, more than once, 
in the likeness of two huge volumes 
inscribed in phosphoric characters, 
which perfectly dazzled and ap- 
palled him, ‘‘ the Visit to the Ame- 
rican Churches by the Deputation, 
&e.” Of late, he has taken to 
swear by Dr. Chalmers. He has 
often been heard to insist loudly on 
the paternal character and the pa- 
ternal duties of a government, in 
religious as well as in civil affairs ; 
though just now he gives signs of 
Beres rather a refractory child. 
e has no doubt whatever that 


what is meant by the anpardonable 
sin, is the sin of schism, though he 
stands in an unpleasant predicament 
between the accusing Catholic and 
the retorting Dissenter, as to the 
precise nature of schism. One of 
his great objections to Popery is 
its numerous fasts; and one of 
his grounds of attachment to the 
Church of England is its numerous 
festivals, all of which he literally 
and religiously observes ;—the only 
day on which he fasts is the 30th 
of January, after luncheon. He 
looks with more than distrust on 
the education of the people, and 
firmly believes in the sterling value 
of general ignorance; but if the 
poor must be instructed, he would 
dole out to them only the minimum 
of knowledge ; and that minimum 
to consist only of this—that the 
Church of England is the only 
pure and apostolic Church upon 
earth. In short, he has no ubjec- 
tion to their education, provided 
they learn nothing; but having 
seen the great disadvantages and 
evils of knowledge, he has naturally 
a dread of its general diffusion. 
Having instituted a school, there- 
fore, his attention is primarily di- 
rected to the solution of that im- 
portant problem, in which every 
friend of the rising race must feel 
an interest, how to render such an 
institution innocent of knowledge, 
and all its attendant evils? And, 
generally speaking, his endeavours 
have been crowned with great suc- 
cess. 

Accounts remarkably differ as to 
the active powers of this species ; 
some persons a that it is 
naturally slow and indolent; and 
others, that at particular seasons it 
is seen scouring the country, and 
hunting in packs like the wolf and 
jackal, when it is very destructive 
to hares, foxes, &c. But all agree 
that during the dog-days of a po- 
litical season it becomes extremely 
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active, and may be seen in a state 
of great excitement in the vicinity 
of election committees and polling 
booths. Its favourite haunts are 
in the neighbourhood of rookeries 
and of old ruinous castles and 
churches; where it is frequently 
known to burrow for generations, 
as if by a kind of hereditary right. 
The particular specimen I met with 
was from the pampas of Surrey ; 
and, as far as I can learn, the 
whole of that latitude is as noted 
for the sleekness and size of the 
tribe as any region in Europe—the 
meridian of Rome always excepted. 

A singular variety is said to 
exist in Ireland, where it is known 
chiefly by its depredations. One 
of its characteristics there is its 
peculiar colour—black, with an 
orange star in front, or an oblique 
orange stripe running round the 
shoulder and opposite side; but 
another characteristic, still more 
deserving of notice, is the formi- 
dable weapon with which it is there 
armed, and which, from its short, 
triangular, and dagger-like shape, 
is called a bayonet. Happily, this 
is not the case with the English 
species, at least in the present 
day, whatever it may have been 
formerly. My specimen is formi- 
dable only for its teeth, and, strange 
as it may seem, I have a strong 
suspicion that they are false. 

1 ought to observe, that the 
whole of this species is remarkable 
for its voice; indeed, it was this 
circumstance which first drew my 
attention to it. The sound which 
it most frequently emits strikingly 
resembles that of the daughter of 
the horse-leech, only that it is 
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rather more loud and articulate, 
But this is nothing compared with 
the shriek which it utters when 
alarmed for the safety of its an. 
cestral retreats; it is perfectly 
appalling : and no sooner does one 
sound the note of alarm, than an 
answering scream bursts out from 
several points at once, till the 
whole neighbourhood echoes with 
sounds of terror. As to its kind 
of food, it is not at all particular, 
Now, whether this singular race, 
standing as it does like a link 
between Popery and Protestantism, 
be a distinct class, or only a com- 
pound of the two, is doubtful. My 
own impression is, that it is an 
unnatural compound ; and, conse- 
quently, that, as in all similar 
cases, nature has happily denied it 
the power of perpetuating its race. 
But, interesting as this subject 
is, I must, for the present, tear 
myself away from it. When I 
began this paper | intended to con- 
clude it by communicating the dis- 
covery of an additional reason for 
urging the redress of Dissenter’s 
grievances—a reason deduced from 
certain remarkable signs observable 
in the individual before me. [ 
certainly flattered myself that I 
was acquainted with al! the mate- 
rial motives that could be named 
for seeking that redress; and had 
I been asked to imagine a new one, 
I could as easily have imagined a 
sixth sense. But such a reason 
has come to light. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, you will allow me a page 
in your next to state what it is; 
believe me, it is worth knowing. 
ASPIRATE, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Fundamental Reform of the Church Estab- 
lishment, by which it may be rendered 
less despotic in its Constitution, less secu- 
lar in its Spirit, and less intolerant in its 
Administration: with Remarks upon 
Lord Morpeth’s Irish Church Bill. 
By a Clergyman. 

Ditto. Second Edition, revised and re- 
modelled. 8vo. pp. 74. Shaw. 


“Was this pamphlet really written 
by a Clergyman of the Esiablished 
Church?” This was the inquiry 
that first suggested itself to our 
minds on perusing its pages; and 
the second impression was an invo- 
luntary exclamation, ‘‘ O si sic om- 
nes!” Would that all the episcopal 
clergy were like minded—as catho- 
lic in their spirit—as ardent in their 
piety—as enlighteued in their views 
of scriptural truth—as tenderly alive 
to the moral necessities of mankind, 
and as willing to sacrifice every in- 
ferior consideration to the honour 
of the Redeemer! How unlike the 
spirit and language of this writer to 
those which, unhappily for them- 
selves and for the common cause of 
Christianity, the far greater number 
of bisclerical brethren have thought 
fit to exhibit of late, both in the 
pulpit and from the press! Wedo 
not say, that the moderation and 
modesty with which ecclesiastical 
establishments are defended in the 
pamphlet before us, have so far 
blinded our judgments as to per- 
suade us that they are just and scrip- 
tural; nor have we found any thing 
in these pages to induce us to pre- 
fer the episcopal (even in the modi- 
fied form now recommended) to 
the congregational mode of church 
polity but it would certainly go 

r to convince us that religious es- 
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tablishments are not necessarily so 
great evils as we have long been 
accustomed to consider them, and 
as the past history of the church 
proves them hitherto to have been. 
If we could bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the projected scheme 
is not altogether utopian, such as 
could not possibly co-exist with any 
alliance whatever between the 
church and state, Dissenters, as we 
are, we should unfeignedly rejoice 
in the approach thus made towards 
the restoration of primitive purity 
of faith and discipline in a large 
and important section of the chris- 
tian church. 

The author of this treatise, who- 
ever he may be, is unquestionably 
one of the best friends of the Church 
of England that has lately appear- 
ed, though it is probable that not a 
few of his own community will re- 
coil with horror both from him and 
his writings, as genuine destructives. 
He has touched the numerous and 
deeply rooted evils of the State 
Church with a friendly, but yet an 
unsparing hand. He has shown 
that uone of the palliatives, which 
have passed of late under the spu- 
rious name of Church Reform, can 
be of any avail—that it is not the 
better distribution of church pro- 
perty, nor the enforcement of cleri- 
cal residence, nor the multiplication 
of sacred edifices, that will effecta 
radical cure of the existing evils— 
that the whole system is corrupt, 
and needs a thorough expurgation, 
from the lordly prelate who exer- 
cises despotic authority, down to 
the humblest members of the estab- 
lishment; and this pious and ami- 
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able writer flatters himself that he 
has devised an expedieut by which 
this may be gradually, safely, and 
effectually accomplished. ‘This is 
the point at which we are most at 
issue with our clerical brother. He 
supposes that the new ecclesiastical 
constitution suggested by him (and 
which we shall presently lay before 
our readers,) is practicable, and 
would prove effectual, not only 
without subverting, or even endan- 
gering the present establishment, 
but even insuring its greater stability 
and permauence. We conceive, on 
the contrary, that to look for sucha 
** fundamental reform,” either fram 
the Church herself, or the State, or 
both united, is most visionary; and, 
if carried out to its utmost extent, 
would be far from correcting the 
evils of which this ecclesiastical re- 
former most justly complains. We 
do net doubt, indeed, that the in- 
convenient * pressure from without” 
has made many high churchmen, 
who lately scouted the idea, begin 
to think seriously of the necessity of 
introducing some measures of re- 
form, before the whole fabric, sap- 
ped and undermined by its own 
corruptions, and shaken by the 
rough blast of public opinion, shall 
fall about their ears; but nothing 
can be farther from their intentions 
und wishes than the kind of reform 
contemplated by the author of this 
pamphlet. We query whether even 
dissent itself would be more ob- 
noxious to them than the remedies 
for church abuses suggested in the 
present treatise. 

The great end proposed, (and 
what Christian would not ardently 
desire and pray for its attainment ?) 
is, the increase of piety both among 
the ministers and members of the 
establishment. This would be at- 
tended, inthe opinion of our author, 
with a double advantage, either it 
would preserve the establishment 
from destruction, or, if it must fall, 
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it would render ‘ the Episcopal 
Church more independent of the 
State ;” and, to use his own words, 
‘we should flourish as a church, 
even if we ceased to be an establish. 
ment.” 

In urging the importance of a 
spiritual reformation, he remarks, 
with equal truth and candour, that— 


“If the permanent hindrances to re- 
ligion, arising out of an Establishment, 
could be shown to be greater than the 
spiritual benefits which it confers, it 
ought to cease. Should the disadvan- 
tages be nearly equal to the advantages, 
the propriety of maintaining it would be 
questionable. Butif the spiritual bene- 
fits which it confers are immensely 
greater than the mischiefs which inci- 
dentally arise from it, it ought to be main- 
tained, and would be. The unsparing 
excision of abuses, with the honest and 
fearless correction of defects, wonld, with 
the blessing of God, bring it to this con- 
dition. That fundamental reformation 
would be ensured by a great increase of 
piety among its members, and therefore 
such an increase of piety would, more 
than most things, promote its stability. 

‘* IT may further observe, that, if the 
current of opinions should, contrary to 
my hopes, eventually sweep down the 
Establishment, the eminent piety of its 
pastors would then be no less signally 
serviceable ; for it would raise up in the 
Episcopal Church now established, such a 
body of laymen, accustomed to make 
sacrifices for the diffusion of the Gospel, 
that if the pubiic provision for their mi- 
nisters were alienated to other objects, 
they would cheerfully support them, and 
thus lessen the dearth of religious instruc- 
tion, which would now probably follow 
that alienation.— pp. 6, 7. 


In a subsequent passage, the 
same subject is adverted to, with 
reference to the expediency of 
maintaining the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, and its pos- 
sible subversion — 


* Without full information, I am nn- 
able to pronounce whether or not the 
prejudices of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation against a Protestant Establishment 
are such as must make its existence de- 
trimental rather than serviceable to re- 
ligion. If that could be shown, it ought 
to be done away, and may, justly, without 
the least violation of the right of pro- 
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perty, and without the slightest derelic- 
tion of religions duty. 

“If it can be shown that the Protestant 
Establishment, instead of drawing the 
Roman Catholics to Protestantism, only 
alienates them the more—instead of 
making them religious, confirms their su- 
perstition—if this, its incapacity of doing 
good, proceeds, not from the tithe of 
the potatoe-gardens, which will soon be 
extinguished, nor from the worldliness 
and sloth of the clergy, which is every 
day diminishing, nor from the injastice 
and hauteur of Protestant ascendancy, 
which is nearly gone, but from the fixed 
and ineradicable dislike entertained by 
the people generally to the principle of 
a Protestant Establishment, so that its 
impotence is not an accident, but a per- 
petual unchangeable mischief arising 
from its constitntion, then it must be 
owned, against the high authorities of 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
James Graham, that the Government 
may justly and wisely remove it altoge- 
ther, without the violation of any rights, 
and in perfect consistency with Christian 
principle : for a nation never can be bound to 
maintain a general nuisance merely because 
our ancestors thought it would prove a benefit. 
To call such a decision sacrilege and spo- 
liation would then be perfectly idle: for 
how can it be sacrilegious to remove an 
obstacle to the extension of true religion ; 
and whose property would be invaded ? 
Church property exists not for the use of 
the clergy, but the benefit of the nation; 
and by the supposition, the welfare of 
the nation and the voice of the nation 
demands its extinction. But if none of 
these premises be true, [our readers will 
perceive he does not deny their truth, 
nor is any attempt made to disprove 
them] then how can Parliament destroy 
or even contract the Church Establish- 
ment, without manifesting indifference to 
religion, and inflicting mischief on the 
whole population ?”—pp. 63,64. 


The principles so clearly stated, 
and the concessions so frankly made 
in the above extract, would furnish 
ample data to the advocates of 
voluntary churches on which to 
found a demonstration, that the 
Church of Ireland has long been, 
and still isa “ general nuisance” 
to the inhabitants of that country, 
which, so far from having contri- 
buted to the preservation of Pro- 
testantism, has well nigh effected 
its utter extinction. 


The specific evils pointed out, 
not as inseparable from Church Es- 
tablishments, and inherent in their 
very nature, which we humbly 
conceive them to be, but as some- 
how or other having attached them- 
selves to the Church of England, 
defacing her beauty, and threaten. 
ing her very existence, are the fol- 
lowing :— Political dependance ; 
patronage, both public and private; 
neglect of moral discipline, both 
with respect to the clergy and 
laity ; restraint of preaching, and 
other means of usefulness; her 
worldly grandeur, and despotic 
power of the hierarchy ; exclusive- 
ness and intolerance towards Chris- 
tians of other denominations; and 
inadequate provision for the wants 
of a rapidly increasing population. 
This is the catalogue of ber crimes, 
according to the present bill of in- 
dictment, to which we would, if 
necessary, add a few others; and 
the only wonder with us is, that one 
so capable of discerning between 
spiritual and worldly Christianity, 
and so alive to the magnitude of 
these crying abominations, should 
not long ere now have resolved 
to ** come out of her, and be sepa- 
rate.” 

[t is a homely, but true adage, 
** None know so well where the 
shoe pinches as he that wears it.” 
Of this we have been frequently 
reminded, while reading both the 
tirst and the remodelled editions of 
this pamphlet, from both which, 
but especially the former, it is not 
difficult to perceive that the writer 
feels most acutely the pinch, and 
can point at once to the part affect. 
ed. On the subject of political de- 
pendance and state patronage, after 
describing the establishment as an 
old fashioned, antiquated struc- 
ture—“ The whole architecture of 
which, like some of our old houses, 
carries us back to the days of 
Henry VLIL. or Queen Elizabeth, 
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whose interior wants to be modern- 
ized, since it is not in harmony with 
the feelings which our political pro- 
gress has created,” he adds— 


“Tts spiritaal character is thus, in an 
important degree, dependent on the will 
of the Ministers of the Crown. [And 
who can wonder at this, or how should it 
be otherwise, so long as its temporalities 
are for the most part, directly or in- 
directly at their disposal?] Laymen 
who have devoted all their faculties 
to political affairs, whose public labours 
may have prevented them from paying 
much attention to theology, who may 
even have a contempt for all religion, are 
empowered without any reference to the 
ministers or members of the church, to 
nominate to the office of a bishop whom 
they will. What rule is it probable 
that they will generally adopt in their 
selection? Will they ordinarily raise to 
the episcopal dignity the pious and de- 
voted minister of Christ. whose adminis- 
tration of the diocese will be useful to 
the charch; or will they rather choose 
a man because he is a profound scholar, 
or the tutor of a nobleman, or the mem- 
ber of some powerful family, or the 
man whose abilities may be useful to 
them in the House of Lords? If bishops 
of a worldly character should be thus 
appointed, for political purposes, or from 
motives of friendship, they must ex- 
ercise a most noxious influence upon 
the character of the church., For the 
bishop has the right of admitting to orders 
any candidate who may prevail on three 
of his clerical friends to sign his testi- 
monials. He may make the examination 
for orders as light as he pleases. He 
has the absolute power of dismissing cu- 
rates, and may appoint to the livings 
under his patronage whom he _ will.— 
Should, therefore, worldly and political 
bishops be appointed, they will of :course 
present their livings to men of their own 
stamp ; and then, whatever improvement 
may take place in the church through the 
piety of the bishops and the clergy, di- 
rectly or indirectly under the patronage 
of the crown, at any given time, would 
be destroyed by the opposite character of 
their successors.” —pp. 10—11. 





And agaiun— 


* As long as the right of patronage is 
unrestricted, the minister of the Crown 
may nominate any political adherent to 
a bishopric ; the political nominee of the 
crown may appoint to the livings in his 
gift any clergymen who may suit his 
fancy—the Lord Chancellor, for the time 
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being, with any religious opinions, or 
none, may put whom he will, out of 
above 12,000 clergy, into 800 crown 
livings—college livings may be obtained 
by classical and mathematical learning— 
sporting and gaming patrons may appoint 
to the livings in their gift their com- 
panions in the chace or at the card-table 
—and unscrupulous parents may enrich 
unprincipled sons with their family pre- 
ferment. With this system of patronage, 
what reason have we to hope that any 
spiritual improvement of the Establish- 
ment, which may begin in one genera- 
tion, shall be extended to the next? At 
the very foundation of the church there is a 
permanent source of worldliness, which 
seems to secure an endless succession of 
worldly ministers. Can we hope for the 
continuance of the blessing of God, if 
this system remains undisturbed ?”— p. 26, 


When alluding to the neglect of 
moral discipline, with reference 
both to the clergy and laity, the 
following faithful picture is exhibit- 
ed of the present working of a sys- 
tem which it has been the fashion 
of late to admire and applaud, as 
pure and immaculate, primitive and 
apostolical— 


** The bishop appointed by the Minister 
of state, without any previous knowledge 
of the diocese, and to be soon, perhaps, 
translated to a wealthier see, dependent 
on the Crown, separated further from his 
clergy by his peerage and his parliamen- 
tary duties, has many temptations, all 
of which are augmented by the size of 
his diocese, to remain almost an entire 
stranger to his clergy. Thus unsustained 
by their counsel or their friendship, he 
has to exercise an authority too vast for 
his single hand. Let us suppose that an 
unfit candidate for orders, with testimo- 
nials of ability, learning, and _ piety, 
signed by unscrupulous friends, presents 
himself to the bishop. Solemn pro- 
fessions required by law, and solemn 
admonitions upon paper are, of course, 
nothing to an unprincipled young man, 
who, being offered a large provision in 
the Church, will endure its restraints to 
seize upon its property, though he has no 
heart for its duties, and no ability, 
knowledge, or principle to discharge 
them. What is to exclude him from the 
church? The bishop. But can he refuse 
him ordination? Easily, if he be friend- 
less. But if supported by wealthy re- 
lations, and has large prospects in the 
churech—can he then? The refusal would 
involve him in too much trouble, and he 
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has to act alone. Let us then suppose 
that the young man is ordained, and that 
the course of his ministry answers to the 
levity with which it was commenced ; 
bat he has obtained a valuable living. 
Yo suspend him in the career of his 
ministry, except for the most flagitious 
offences, would demand on the part of 
the bishop the most self-sacrificing reso- 
lution. [am not sure that he could do 
ital. He has to act alone. 

“ Again, the minister alone is called to 
the excrcise of church discipline, in 
which the members of his church are 
forbidden to share. Alone we must ad- 
mit to the Sacraments, or exclude from 
them. The natural, and, I believe, 
the necessary consequenve, is an entire 
neglect of discipline. 

“It is generally considered by parents 
discreditable not to bring their children 
to be baptized, and therefore, the most 
irreligions persons, who never for one 
moment intended to devote them to God, 
with sach sincerity of purpose as might 
give a serious character to their educa- 
tion, still bring them to that sacrament. 
By the 68th canon, no parochial minister 
is to refuse to christen any child brought 
tohim, on pain of suspension for three 
months,. Let us suppose then that irre- 
ligious parents, accompanied by irre- 
ligious sponsors, and intending to educate 
their child in the most irreligious manner, 
present it for baptism. There is no sort 
of reason to believe that the parents 
have dedicated it to God; there is no 
rational prospect that the child will be 
educated in the fear of God. But the 
minister must baptize it, and, according 
to the service, must express his thanks to 
God for regenerating it with his Holy 
Spirit, or he must give unpardonable 
offence, and violate a canon of the 
charch. How can he refuse? He has 
to act alone. Well, the child is baptized, 
and this desecration of baptism is fol- 
lowed, in the course of years, by con- 
firmation, again claimed from the paro- 
chial minister as a right, though the 
candidate may have very inadequate 
views of truth, and may manifest little 
seriousness of mind. Shoald the minister 
refuse, under such circumstances, to 
sanction that unmeant profession of de- 
votedness to God and Christ, he would 
again give unpardonable offence. How 
often will he venture on this? He has to 
bear the odium alone. After afew more 
years the same young person, confirmed, 
not in devotedness to God, but in decent 
worldliness, presents himself at the table 
of the Lord. His whole life undevont, 
though not profane, has shown too 
plainly his want of real religion. But he 
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has been confirmed. He is not scanda- 
lously immoral; and to repel him from 
the table of the Lord, is an offence which 
he could not brook. Dare the pastor 
give it? He has to act alone.”—pp. 13 
—i15. 

We cannot multiply extracts, or 
we should feel inclined to lay be- 
fore our readers the further proots 
adduced of the corrupt state of the 
establishment, arising from the 
wealth, the pomp, and the political 
character of the bishops. The evils 
proceeding from this source are, ia 
the juiigment of the writer, so many 
and so great, that he arrives at the 
conclusion, that the bishops would 
do well * gracefully to lay down 
their temporal honours ;”’ or, at any 
rate, that ‘* the Church would be 
stronger, and the bishops more use- 
ful, if from this time no man raised 
to a bishopric should become a spi- 
ritual peer.” (p. 41.) 

On the subject of exclusiveness 
and intolerance, the author animad- 
verts with just severity on the 
strange inconsistency of recogniz- 
ing the ordination of Roman Catho- 
lic priests, and yet disavowing that 
of all other Protestant communities; 
and affirms, that though “ the 
Church of England is almost the 
only Protestant Church which has 
retained the episcopal form; yet 
she continues to exhibit to the 
world the odious intolerance which 
would unchurch almost all the 
churches of Christendom, except 
that which has long been defaced 
by inveterate corruptions, and stain- 
ed with the blood of the saints.”— 
(p. 44.) In pleading for commu- 
nion at the Lord’s table, and other 
social ordinances, with all denomi- 
nations of evangelical Dissenters, 
the following passage occurs, which, 
however it may, and probably will 
be censured by his brethren, as an 
efiusion of ultra-liberalism, does 
equal credit to the head and heart 
of its reputed writer. 


** But this is not all the proof which 
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we should give of our connexion with 
other Christian denominations. One ob- 
vious consequence of allowing their 
orders is, that we should admit their 
ministers to our pulpits. Why must the 
Scotch Presbyterians alone have the 
benefit of the instructions of Dr. Chal- 
mers in London, when every pulpit of 
the Establishment ought to welcome him? 
Why must Dr. Cooke betake himself to 
Surrey Chapel? Why must the Dissen- 
ters alone listen to Dr. Wardlaw, or Mr. 
Jay? The objection, that bad doctrine 
might thus be taught by the Dissenters 
from the pulpits of the Establishment, 
is not valid. If a clergyman wish for 
bad doctrine, what is to hinder him 
finding it in the Establishment? And if 
he does not wish for it, he would not 
admit an unsound Congregationalist, any 
more than he would an unsound Episco- 
palian now, to preach for him.”—p. 46. 
A salntary change has taken place in 
the Establishment, and many of the 
older clergy, and a much larger number 
of the younger, preach with earnestness 
and power the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. Still the meagre theology of Tom- 
line and of Laud, of the “* Death-Bed 
Scenes,” and the Peterborough Ques- 
tions, lingers in our churches—near its 
extinction we would fain hope, but, it is 
to be feared, extended and obstinate 
still. Besides, if the doctrine of all the 
clergy were orthodox, the habits of many 
unfit them for the office of a preacher of 
the Gospel. Nambers, unless the news- 
papers calumniate them, are still seen 
at places of fashionable amusement. 
Noriolk is said to be filled with clergy- 
men devoted to shooting, and Lincoln- 
shire with those who hunt. And on the 
whole, it is the writer’s sorrowful con- 
viction, that even now a far smaller pro- 
portion of the Established clergy, than 
of Dissenting ministers, are sound theo- 
logians and serions men: and that it 
were much safer for an orthodox minister 
at a watering-place, or at any place of 
large resort, as for instance, the exem- 
plary vicar of Cheltenham, without 
previous knowledge or enqniry, to admit 
an independent minister into his pulpit 
than a minister of the Establishment ; 
supposing him to be equally unacquaint- 
ed with both. From the one he would 
hear the doctrines of Henry and of 
Doddridge, of Robert Hall and Fuller ; 
from the other, too probably, those or 
Whitby or of Tomline. On the present 
sectarian system there are multitudes 
of frivolous, sporting, ball-going, un- 
learned, and worldly-minded men, whom 
a clergyman may freely admit into his 
pulpit, and multitudes of valuable men 
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from whose ministrations his congrega- 
tions would derive spiritual advantage, 
whom he must exclude.”— pp. 49, 50. 


One other evil connected with 
the present state of the Church, as 
by law established, is pourtrayed ia 
most affecting terms, so as suffici- 
ently to indicate the intense feeling 
of the writer on the subject, viz, 
its very inadequate provision for 
the christian instruction of our po- 
pulous towns and cities. After 
alluding to the progress of infidelity 
and vice among the ** tenants of 
cellars and guarrets, and teeming 
alleys,” he asks— 


Ts the State sane, which can close its 
eyes to the existence of such a population, 
or overlook it, when discovered? There 
it is—so degraded, so miserable, and so 
disloyal, that it would be a disgrace to 
the worst government, and a terror to 
the strongest. And what are we doing 
for it? Cheap bread, cheap government, 
plenty of employment, and a gradual 
extension of civil privileges, as edncation 
advances, would be excellent checks 
and paltiatives. But our debt is heavy ; 
the supply of labour is beyond the 
demand; the habit of gin-drinking is 
inveterate : and education is very partial. 
Under such circumstances how can you 
save them from wretchedness, or make 
them love the Government, under which 
they suffer it? Educate their children 
—very good; and when those children 
go from your schools to the dismal, vicious, 
discontented and blaspheming society, 
among which their parents dwell, is it 
likely that their school-lessons will prevail 
over the fearful lessons of another cha- 
racter, with which these scenes are daily 
and hourly storing their minds? The 
schoolmaster may be powerful ; but here 
he is a child in the grasp of agiant. And 
your schools, unaided, would do about as 
much to allay the anti-christian and anti- 
social fermentation of that diseased mass, 
as a school-boy’s squirt would have done 
to put out the fire of St. Stephen's. They 
mast be penetrated with Christian in- 
struction. They must be conquered, 
and humanized, and moralized by Chris- 
tian benevolence.” —pp. 53, 54. 


And now for the panacea, the 
grand specific, by which all these 
corruptions and abuses are to be 
eradicated, and spiritual health re- 
stored. We freely confess that our 
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faith is far less strong in the effici- 
ency of the proposed remedy than 
it is in the existeuce and prevalence 
of the evils to be cured. But let us 
see what it is. The author professes 
not to touch the question of tempo- 
ralities, leaving that wholly to the 
arrangement and disposal of Par- 
liament, whose duty it is to see that 
national property of every kind is 
employed Sor the good of the nation ; 
and just intimating that the bishops’ 
income, if they were no longer spi- 
ritual peers, might not unreasonably 
be pared down to £2,500 per an- 
num: but leaving this knotty, and, 
to worldly men, most interesting 
branch of the inquiry, altogether 
out of sight, his objct is simply to 
suggest the means which appear to 
him best calculated to promote the 
spirituality and piety of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

There are four preliminary con- 
ditions stated, as essential to an 
efficient reform of the Church, viz. 
“that the governing power should 
have no interest separate from that 
of the church itself, that it may be 
willing to correct abuses, This of 
course implies that the State shall 
have nothing to do with the internal 
management of its affairs—that ** it 
should be ubiquitous in the Church, 
in order that it may discern the evils 
to be remedied” —that this govern- 
ing power “‘ should be formed by 
the concurrence of numbers, so that 
it may have moral force to correct 
them”— and that it should “ require 
the least possible surrender ot the 
liberty of action on the part of 
individual Christians, ministers and 
churches”—(p. 16.) is, in other 
words, that it should be brought as 
near as possible to the Congrega- 
tional model of the Voluntary 
Churches. In carrying out these 
general principles, the author 
Proposes that there should be five 
ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Establishment. 
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1. The Church, to consist of all 
the communicants, with the clergy- 
man as president. These are to 
maintain tuternal discipline, espe- 
cialiy with reference to admission 
to or exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper—to adopt rules not incon- 
sistent with diocesan laws, and to 
petition the higher courts for such 
amendments in general Church dis- 
cipline as may be found necessary. 

2. The Congregation, consisting 
of all seat-holders of ten years 
standing, above twenty-one of age, 
whose sole business shall be, in 
ease of the death or removal of a 
minister, to have a veto on the new 
appointment. 

3. The Committee, to consist of 
twelve clergymen and twelve lay- 
men chosen annually by the synod 
out of its own members, with the 
bishop or his deputy as president, 
who are to examine all candidates 
for orders, sanctioning or prohibit- 
ing their ordination, bya majority of 
vuices—to exercise the veto, in- 
stead of the congregution, after the 
latter shall have exercised it a 
given number of times; and to 
suspend offending clergymen till 
the next meeting of the synod. 

4. The Synod, consisting of an 
equal number of clergymen and 
laymen, the former chosen by the 
clergy of the district and the latter 
by the Churches, (a good con- 
gregational use of the term,) 
to which synods are assigned the 
important offices of electing the 
bishops, (a veto in the election being 
given to the crown) of correcting 
all acts of the committee on ap- 
peal—of punishing offending clergy- 
men, either by suspension or tor. 
feiture, and of correcting all kinds 
of church disorders within the dio- 
cese, &c. &C. 

5. The Assembly, to consist of 
two houses—the upper to include 
the bishops alone; and the lower, 
an equal number of the clergy and 
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laity, to be chosen annually by the 
synods. These are to make general 
laws, to revise the acts of the 
synods—to punish offending bishops, 
and to confer on all matters tending 
to the advancement of religion in 
the Establishment, and in the 
world.” (Pp. 18—32.) 

Such is the projected scheme of 
Church government which our au- 
thor recommends, as both prac- 
ticable and efficient; but to the 
adoption of which two things are 
acknowledged to be requisite—the 
assent of the church and the consent 
of the legislature—two trifling difh- 
culties, which, perhaps, it would 
not be very easy to remove. The 
above scheme may look well on 
paper, and has, we have no doubt, 
been suggested with the utmost 
sincerity and purity of motive; but 
without attempting to examine it 
in detail, there are two or three 
remarks, which we beg to sulfmit 
to the excellent and pious author 
respecting it. 

1. Is there any thing in all this 
ecclesiastical constitution, bearing 
any, even the least resemblance to 
the New Testament model? Has 
the Supreme Legislator of the 
Church sanctioned any such appa- 
ratus for its government? It has 
struck us as quite remarkable, that 
not even the slightest reference 
should be made in this whole 
treatise to our Christian code. The 
whole is a matter of human calcu- 
lation, and policy and expediency, 
and to us at least, appears to be a 
direct infringement of the preroga- 
tive of ‘* Him who is head over all 
things in his Church,” and who 
alone has a right to enact laws for 
its government. We should have 
hoped better things from the writer 
of this pamphlet. 

2. Is it in the nature of things 
possible, that a church, (using the 
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term in the conventional, but as- 
suredly not in a seriptural sense) 
should be supported by the state, 
and yet uncontrolled by, aud inde- 
pendent of the state? A thousand 
popular checks may be devised, a 
thousand vetos interposed ; but so 
long as “ the commutation of tithes 
—the recovery of arrears, the re- 
pairs of buildings, the distribution 
of church property,” and in a word, 
all the temporalities of the church 
are in the hands of worldly and 
irreligious men, the church will be 
worldly and corrupt, the strife of 
avarice and ambition will continue, 
and the numerous evils of a secular 
establishment so faithfully pour- 
trayed in these pages will still 
remain in full force. ‘ Wherever 
the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.” 

. One other question we beg leave 
respectfully to submit to those of 
our clerical brethren, who, like the 
writer of this pamphlet, see and 
lament the corruptions of church 
discipline, which a worldly alliance 
has introduced and perpetuated— 
are they not personally responsible 
for their continuance, so long as 
they officiate at the altars of that 
establishment? Is not every admi- 
nistration of church ordinances not 
merely a virtual, but a real de- 
claration of cordial and ‘* ex animo” 
assent and consent to all and every 
thing belonging to this corrupt sys- 
tem of church government? What 
avails it to protest against these 
abuses in pamphlets, and to sauc- 
tion them in practice? or where is 
the consistency of deriving worldly 
support and amassing wealth from 
sources, the corruptions and abomi- 
nations of which are described in 
terms as strong as the most deter- 
mined opponents of national estab- 
lishments could possibly employ ? 
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Russia: or, Miscellaneous Observations on 
the Past and Present State of that Coun- 
try and its Inhabitants. Compiled from 
Notes made on the Spot, during Travels, 
at different Times, in the Service of the 
Bible Society, and a Residence of many 
Years in that Country. By Robert 
Pinkerton, D.D., Author of ** The Pre- 
sent State of the Greek Church in Rus- 
sia,” and Foreign Agent to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 8vo. pp. 
485. London: Seeley and Sons. 

THERE are few countries, at least 

in the old world, that are at pre- 

sent exciting so much interest in 
the minds of all classes in the com- 
munity as that vast and strangely- 
organized empire to which the 
volume before us relates. Whe- 
ther we regard it in a geographical, 
a political, an economical, a moral, 
ora religious point of view, Russia 
presents such a striking assem- 
blage of phenomena, and so many 
curious and intricate problems, that 
there are few persons whose minds 
have been to any degree exercised 
in any of these departments of 
speculation, in whom the contem- 
plation of it will fail to excite in- 
terest and stimulate inquiry. At 
present, moreover, while a degree 
of obscurity seems to hang over 
our own relations with that coun- 
try, and certain rumours of anti- 
cipated aggression on its part, and 
probable struggles to repel that 
aggression on ours, are afloat, and 
gaining hold on the convictions of 
the public, the eyes of many are 
turned towards the great auto- 
cracy with feelings in which cu- 
tiosity is deepened into interest 
and anxiety. Under such circum- 
stances, and amid our great igno- 
tance of almost everything relating 
to the history and economy of that 
empire, a well-written work, in 
which these were distinctly and 
accurately set forth, would be cer- 
tain of a welcome reception on the 
part of the public. To be very 
useful, such a work would require 
to be systematic, as well as accu- 
N.S, No. 135. 
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rate. The author would require 
to be sufficiently familiar with ge- 
neral principles to be able to 
arrange, with due regard to order 
and connection, the statements he 
might have to furnish, and espe- 
cially to give point and import- 
ance to his own remarks upon 
them. It would add much to the 
interest and success of the whole, 
if the sentiments were conceived 
in a liberal spirit and expressed in 
a clear, forcible, and impressive 
style. 

1t would give us unfeigned plea- 
sure could we say, that in the vo- 
lume of Dr. Pinkerton, now before 
us, we had found such a work ; but 
we fear we cannot. It is perhaps, 
taken altogether, the best book we 
have upon Russia; but this is not 
saying a great deal in its favour. 
It contains much, very much va- 
luable information, collected with 
great pains and stated with con- 
siderable regard to accuracy ; but 
the arrangement, or rather total 
want of arrangement, is such, that 
its usefulness will be in a great 
measure lost. The author has 
himself well described his book, in 
calling it a series of ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Observations,” though even 
this will convey to the reader who 
goes no farther than the title-page 
a very inadequate idea of the dis- 
jointed manner in which its differ- 
ent portions are put together. The 
plan which the author has adopted 
is that of attempting to interweave 
general remark with the course of 
a narrative of events. To do this 
well requires a peculiar combina- 
tion of talent with which few men 
are endowed; and unless it be 
well done, it had better be let 
alone. In Dr. Pinkerton’s case 
the failure has been complete. 
Not only are statements that ought 
to have been placed side by side, 
in order to our attaining a correct 
impression of the — which 
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they refer, in many instances se- 
parated by several chapters, but 
narrative, observation, history, 
theology, reflection, argument, are 
everywhere patched together in a 
Manner sometimes vexatious, and 
not seldom ludicrous. There is 
much confusion also in the matter 
of dates; of some events the time 
is recorded, of others not; of some 
we know that they happened to 
Dr. Pinkerton, or to persons whom 
he names; of others, the time, 
place, agents, and circumstances 
are alike unknown. To give one 
instance of the strangely uncere- 
monious manner in which the vis 
inertia of the reader—his tendency, 
we mean, to move on in the line 
along which he has been set agoing 
— is trifled with. In chapter sixth 
we accompany the author through 
Lithuania, on his departure from 
Europe; in chapter seventh, we 
find ourselves, without any warn- 
ing or intimation of the how or the 


why, *‘on board the Negropont, 
in the Black Sea,” returning from 
Constantinople! Suchsudden tran- 
sitions make us read what follows 
with nervous solicitude ; they affect 
us, as Milton says comets used to 
affect monarchs, ‘*‘ with fear of 


change perplexing.” We make 
these animadversions in no cen- 
sorious or unfriendly spirit; we 
rather regret that the author should 
have furnished so much occasion 
for them. Respecting and esteem- 
ing him as a zealous, laborious, and 
useful servant of Christ, it would 
have been to us incalculably more 
pleasant to have introduced his 
book to our readers in terms of un- 
qualified approbation. Apart, how- 
ever, from the blemishes to which 
we have alluded, the book is of no 
small value. It contains a large 
portion of interesting, useful, and 
in many respects novel information, 
respecting the civil, domestic, and 
religious state of the Russian 
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people. To condense this, or even 
to give an outline of it, would be 
no easy task, and would besides 
require more space than we can 
conveniently afford. A few re. 
marks, however, on one or two 
topics of interest may be not unin- 
teresting to our readers. 

The empire of Russia has in- 
creased, both in extent of territory 
and amount of population, with 
vast rapidity of late years. In 
1462, when Ivan Vasillivitch as- 
cended the throne of the Tzars of 
Muscovy the extent of his domi. 
nions is estimated at about 18,200 
square miles; in 1741, at the death 
of Peter the Great, the amount 
was increased to 258,000 square 
miles; and at the death of Alex- 
ander, a few years ago, this vast 
empire was computed to contain 
an area of 340,000 German square 
miles, or about 1,500,000 English; 
‘* so that,” as our author remarks, 
«in the course of 364 years Rus- 
sia has increased, in extent of ter- 
ritory, nearly twenty fold.” Over 
this gigantic country the popula- 
tion is but thinly sprinkled; though 
when the gross amount of their 
numbers is stated it is very great, 
the latest census estimating it at 
upwards of 54,000,000. Of these 
** about 36,000,000 are native 
Russians, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and belonging to the na- 
tional or Oriental Church. The 
Poles and Lithuanians belonging 
to the empire amount to about 
8,000,000, and are mostly Roman 
Catholics. The Finns, Livonians, 
Esthonians, and Germans, are 
Protestants, aud are estimated at 
3,000,000. Jews 2,000,000. The 
Caucasian, Crimean, Kazan, As- 
trachan,Bashkeer, Kirgizian, and 
Siberian Tartars are all Moham- 
medans, and probably do not 
amount to more than 2,000,000. 
The Mongolian, Kalmuk, Manjur, 
and other heathen tribes of Siberia, 
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whose numbers do not exceed 
1,000,000, belong to the Buddhist 
and Shaman systems of idolatry. 
The Georgian nation, with the 
recently-conquered provinces of 
Persia and the Armenians, amounts 
to about one million and a half.” 
—pp. 5, 6. 

The military force of Russia is 
at present estimated at 900,000 
men. The naval arm consists of 
about 50 ships of the line, 40 
frigates, and 900 smaller vessels, 
galleys, &c. The expense of both 
establishments is computed at be- 
tween 210 and 250 millions of 
roubles annually. This sum, though 
small when compared with that 
expended upon the warlike esta- 
blishments of other European na- 
tions, is so great as to consume 
nearly one half of the entire reve- 
nues of the crown. These are 
estimated at 450 millions of roubles 
per annum, paper currency, or 
£18,000,000 sterling. 

Such is a brief view of the ex- 
tent and resources of this singular 
empire ; we now turn to the con- 
dition of the people of whom it is 
composed, In the estimate above 
given of native Russians, are in- 
eluded what are called ‘* the privi- 
leged orders,” the nobles, the 
clergy and the official men; the 
emancipated peasantry, and the 
free-born Russian peasantry. These 
classes, (the males only being reck- 
oned,) amount to 1,765,000. Of 
free-born Russian peasants there 
are only 97,000, while of nobles 
there are 225,000, and of clergy- 
men 243,000!! Of the number 
of those who are held in bondage, 
Dr. Pinkerton gives no estimate, 
but as the proportion of males 
to females is forty-four to forty, 
we may take the number of fe- 
males of the privileged classes at 
1,600,000, and this added to the 
number of males above given, and 
the whole subtracted from the 
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gross population of native Rus- 
sians, would give the number of 
slaves as above 32,000,000. From 
comparing one or two distant 
parts of the volume, we glean the 
following account of these different 
classes. The nobles are in the 
fullest sense of the term a “ privi- 
leged class.” They are exempt 
from all taxes; they can be judged 
only by their peers; they cannot 
be condemned without a trial; 
they are exempt from all corporal 
punishment; and in case of trial 
for capital crimes, the case must 
be finally judged by the senate 
or by the emperor, who alone has 
the right to deprive the individual 
of his nobility, estates, and life. 
A noble has also supreme power 
in his own domain; assuming as 
his property, not only all the 
natural productions of the earth, 
all the mineral, and bestial wealth 
of his territory, but also all the 
peasantry, with every thing they 
possess. In private society they 
are distinguished by considerable 
polish of manners, respectable at- 
tainments in literature, great mag- 
nificence and luxury in their mode 
of living, coupled with a fondness 
for those idle and frivolous pursuits 
which are the favourite resource of 
men in all countries whose station 
and wealth place them above the 
necessity of active exertion for 
their daily subsistence. Of the 
clergy, the account given by Dr. 
Pinkerton is by far the most com- 
plete of any we have seen. We 
fear the opinion he has formed of 
them is rather too favourable, in 
so far at least as regards their per- 
sonal piety and their desires for 
the spiritual enlightenment of the 
people; though we are free to 
confess that if the sermons he has 
subjoined to his work be at all 
fair specimens of the ordinary 
pulpit efforts of the clergy, the 
members of the Greek church 
2B2 
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cannot be said to be without a 
great deal of sound and forcible 
instruction. The form of govern- 
ment in that church is episcopal; 
but the prelates are of three grades, 
bishops, archbishops, and metro- 
politans. If the degree of respect 
in which these dignitaries are held 
by the people were to be measured 
by the length of the words em- 
ployed in addressing them, few, 
we suppose, in any part of the 
world, would be found to compete 
with them. Only think of such 
an easy conversational title as 
V iesokopreosviascheneischie Vladiko 
(most high and eminent Lord) as 
what must be used in addressing 
a metropolitan ! Really it is enough 
to make one quite tolerant of such 
humble and utterable titles as “* my 
Lord,” and ** your Grace,” how- 
ever, absurd these may be as ap- 
plied to professed servants of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. We can 
well believe Dr. Pinkerton, whea 
he assures us ‘‘ that it requires no 
small degree of study and prac- 
tice before a foreigner acquires 
facility in applying such titles 
with gracefulness and propriety in 
conversation with these dignita- 
ries.” For our own part we could 
dispense with the ‘* gracefulness 
and the propriety,” if we saw any 
chance of articulating the word at 
all without such a violent effort as 
to incur the risk of dislocating the 
tongue; and therefore, while we 
assure the Doctor that we “ takeno 
offence at his having given us such 
long words,” we must beg to be ex- 
cused from any attempt ‘“‘ to arti- 
culate them.” Of the body of 
clergy at large the following ac- 
count is given by the author. 





“The clergy of the present day are 
exempt from all taxes, from providing 
recruits, re soldiers, and from 
every kind of civil burthen. They are 
also exempt from corporal punishment ; 
and are allowed to purchase lands, but 
not slaves. 
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“ The Russian clergy, taken as a body, 
are tolerant in their principles towards 
other confessions of faith, especially to- 
wards Protestants. In my intercourse 
with the Greek patriarchs and prelates, 
the Russian metropolitans, bishops, and 
archimandrites, I have almost uniformly 
been treated with an open, fraternal 
cordiality. Very different has been my 
experience in my intercourse with the 
Roman Catholic legates, archbishops, bi- 
shops, canons, and clergy: there seemed 
always a kind of shyness and distrust ex- 
pressed in their features, while their 
manner was never easy and ingenuons. 
To what, I have sometimes asked myself 
can this marked difference of character 
in the clergy of the Eastern and Western 
Churches be attributed ?—principally, I 
believe, to two causes. First, The Greek 
Church has never been a persecuting 
community, and its dogmas are nearer to 
the principles of the Reformation than 
to those of the Western Church. Se- 
condly, That preposterous principle of the 
Church of Rome, which condemns to 
everlasting woe all who are without the 
pale of her communion, a principle as 
much abhorred by the Greek as by the 
Protestant clergy, places an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of Christian in- 
tercourse between the votaries of Rome 
and the adherents of Protestantism. Be- 
fore ever the Roman Catholic can have 
Christian feeling towards his Protestant 
fellow-Christian, this principle must be 
given up. Nevertheless, no member of 
the Greek Church is permitted to join 
any other Christian communion, so that 
in this respect there is no liberty of con- 
science ; and when a marriage takes place 
between one of its members and a person 
of another profession, the children must 
all be baptized into the dominant faith.” 
—pp- 248, 249. 


The great mass of the people, 
as above-mentioned, are in a state 
of slavery. Of the rise and pro- 
gress of this state of things, a very 
interesting and succinct account is 
given by Dr. Pinkerton. Origi- 
nally a state of freedom existed 
to such an extent as to be almost 
inconsistent with the mutual de- 
pendance of one man upon ano- 
ther, and consequently with the 
relations and bonds of social life. 
When civilization began to make 
progress, and luxury to be intro- 
duced, this state of equality was 
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broken up; and the wealthier and 
more powerful began to receive 
under their protection those who 
were unable to maintain and de- 
fend themselves. Prisoners taken 
in war also were reduced to the 
condition of slaves; and those who 
could not pay their debts became 
the property of their creditors. At 
first the peasantry were orly nomi- 
nally slaves, for they were at liberty 
to remove from one lord’s property 
to another, while the power of their 
possessor over them was to a cer- 
tain extent limited: but by de- 
grees this state of things has been 
altered; the peasantry are fixed 
to the estate, and are bought and 
sold along with it, while the power 
of their masters over them seems 
almost quite arbitrary. ‘ The 
property of a Russian nobleman, 
in modern times, is not estimated 
in proportion to the extent of ter- 
ritory he possesses; but by the 
number of the resident peasantry, 
or in the idiom of the country by 
the number of souls he possesses.” 
p. 284. ‘“* Up tothe present day, 
properly speaking, the Russian 
slave has no rights and can possess 
no property; himself, his wife, his 
children, and all that he pos- 
sesses, are the property of his 
lord.” p. 285. We quote with 
pleasure, however, the following 
paragraphs. 

Justice, however, compels me to 
state, that I am acquainted with many 
noblemen who govern their peasantry 
upon truly paternal principles, and take 
— pains to promote the prosperity, 

. and comfort of their slaves. To 
such masters the slaves not unfrequently 
show great attachment, of which the fol- 
lowing anecdote is an instance :— 

“ On the 15th of October 1808 died, 
in Moscow, Prince Paul Michaelovitch 
Volhonsky, aged 46. Hearing of the 
event, two hundred of his slaves came, 
with their senior at their head, from the 
village belonging to the prince, near that 
city, and entreated to be permitted to 
carry his body to the grave; saying, 
*We are come to take farewell of our 
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father—we will carry his corpse ip our 
arms to its grave.’ The relations of the 
prince were greatly touched by this proof 
of affection to the deceased; but in- 
formed the peasantry that he would not 
be interred in Moscow, butin the monas- 
tery of Barofsk, where his ancestors lay, 
upwards of ninety versts from that city. 
The information seemed only to augment 
their ardour to show their affection for 
the deceased. Their number soon in- 
creased to three hundred. In the midst 
of all the severities of a Russian winter, 
they divided themselves into companies, 
and, relieving each other every two 
versts, performed this last service to one 
whom they considered not so much their 
lord as their tender father; regarding it 
as a privilege to be permitted thus to 
show their attachment to his memory.”— 
pp- 287, 288. 

Of the domestic condition, cir- 
cumstances, and habits of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, several interesting 
though unfortunately detached ac- 
counts are given by Dr. P., but we 
must pass over these, to present 
our readers with the following 
sketch of the religious condition 
of the people. 

“ The people in general are still illite- 
rate, and sunk in ignorance and super- 
stition to a degree that would scarcely 
be credited. Let any one, on his first 
arrival in Petersburg, enter the church 
of St. Nicholas, for instance, on a holiday, 
in the time of service, and, placing him- 
self in a corner, calmly contemplate the 
scene before him: he might easily be led 
to the conclusion, that the Russians are 
to be counted among the most ignorant 
and superstitious of nations. The splen- 
dour of the building, with its gaudy deco- 
rations ; the sumptuous dresses of the 
clergy, composed of bright-coloured bro- 
cades, covered with embroidery and be- 
spangled with gems; the vocal music; 
the odours of incense ascending before 
the sacred pictures, from the golden 
censer waving in the hand of the offi- 
ciating priest; the great number of 
pictures covering the walls, overlaid with 
gold and silver plates in the form of 
robes, studded with pearls and precious 
stones, before which some hundreds of 
wax lights and lamps of different sizes 
are burning; the people of all classes 
standing and worshipping (for none sit 
there); some turning to their respective 
tutelary saints; and prostrating them- 
selves before them in various acts of hu- 
miliation ; others bargaining for tapers 
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at the ‘stalls where they are sold in the 
charch, then lighting them, and with 
many crossings and ceremonies placing 
them before their favourite pictures, as 
an offering, and a symbol of the sincerity 
of their devotion—having beheld these, 
let him turn his attention fromthe almost 
confounding splendour and stupifying 
effects of this crowded scene, more mi- 
Dutely to contemplate its parts, and mark 
the peculiar dresses, and looks and atti- 
tudes of individuals. He will see much 
to excite his feelings of compassion and 
sympathy :—Here the aged sire of four- 
score, devoutly crossing and slowly pros- 
trating himself before the picture of his 
tutelary saint, his legs and arms trembling 
beneath him, ere his forehead and hoary 
locks reach the pavement: what must it 
cost such a feeble old man to perform this 
most fatiguing act of his devotion, per- 
haps forty or fifty times in a morning !— 
There the devout mother, with her babe 
in her arms, teaching its infant hand to 
make the figure of the cross, by touching, 
with the thumb and two first fingers 
united, first its forehead, then its breast, 
next the right shoulder, and afterwards 
the left; and to lisp the Gospodi Pomilui: 
and when the priest brings out the cruci- 
fix, at the end of the service, to bestow 
the benediction, behold she presses for- 
ward in the crowd, and devoutly em- 
braces the feet of the image of the suffer- 
ing Saviour, and the infant follows her 
example !—More enlightened mothers 
may here take a salutary lesson. Let 
them unite the tender solicitude of the 
Russian parent with the practice of 
Timothy’s mother; and then shall their 
children be protected from the evils of 
superstition and infidelity, and become 
wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus.”—pp. 55, 56. 


Among other topics of interest 
Dr. P. has furnished some very 
important details respecting the 
condition of the Jews in various 
parts of the Russian empire. The 
number of these under the sceptre 
of the Autocrat amounts to at 
least two millions. Ina religious 
point of view their condition is 
very deplorable. Our readers will 
peruse with peculiar interest, the 
following paragraph, with which 
we must close our extracts from 
the work before us. 


“In nocountry are the Jewsso nume- 
rons and national, as in Poland. Wherever 
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I have found this unhappy people, whether 
among the civilized nations of Europe or 
the uncivilized tribes of the Turks and 
Tartars, their religions state seems to 
be marked by the grossest iguorance 
and superstition, or by systematic infi- 
delity. Among the poor, the Oracles of 
God delivered to their fathers have long 
since been superseded by the incoherent 
fables of the Talmud; while a cold. 
hearted Deism has overrun the higher 
classes of the Jewish nation :— the former 
hearkening to the commandments of men 
who have set aside the Law of God, ‘are 
turned unto fables ;’ while the latter have 
joined the self-named philosophers of 
modern times, in rejecting not only Christ 
and his Apostles, but in denying the 
Divine legation of Moses also. A time, 
however, is predicted in the Word of 
God, in which the vail shall be taken from 
off the eyes of this forlorn people, and 
more scriptural and conciliatory means 
used to bring them into the fold of Christ 
than have ever yet been employed: for, 
notwithstanding the inauspicious facts 
which I have stated relative to the reli- 
gious and moral state of the Jews in ge- 
neral, there are, even at the present 
time, various intimations of a more fa- 
vourable state of mind towards Chris. 
tianity existing in many of them. The 
great change which is now working in 
the moral and religious state of all na- 
tions, by means of the translation and 
general dissemination of the Word of 
God—the success attending the preach- 
ing of the Gospel among the Heathen, 
particularly of late years—the falling off 
of numbers of the Jews from their rigid 
attachment to their former superstitions, 
and founding new temples for a reformed 
worship in the modern tongues—the les- 
sening of their prejudices against Chris- 
tianity—the lessening of the hatred and 
prejudices of Christians against the Jews 
—~the circulation of the New Testament 
in the Hebrew tongue among them—and 
the great desire which many Jews show 
to obtain and read the Holy Scriptures 
—the state of despair respecting their 
ever receiving a Messiah, such as they 
desire, which I have everywhere observed 
to prevail, less or more, among the re- 
flecting part of them—the fact, that 
many Jews of late, from conviction, have 
embraced the Christian Religion—all 
these unusual signs conspire to prove that 
an important crisis in the religious state 
of the Jews is fast approaching ; for the 
Apostle assures us, that ‘ they also, if 
they abide not in unbelief, shall be 
grafted into the Church.’”—pp. 97, 98. 


In conclusion, we have only to 
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repeat our regret that the facts and 
statements contained in this volume 
were not thrown into a more con- 
nected and regular form. In num- 
ber and in importance they far ex- 
ceed any that have yet been pre- 
sented to us on the subject of 
Russia ; and we have little doubt 
that, with all who read them, the 
hope of the author will be realized 
in their being thereby enabled “ to 
form a just estimate of the charac- 
ter of this mighty people, concern- 
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ing whom the most various and 
contradictory statements bave been 
given to the British public.” We 
must not fail to add a particular 
commendation of the plates iilus- 
trative of the dress and amuse- 
ments of the people, with which 
the author has enriched his volume. 
They are exceedingly graphic, and 
convey a very accurate idea both 
of the national features and cos- 
tume of the Russians. 
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Messrs. Tegg and Co. have just 
published a third edition, corrected 
and considerably enlarged, of Profes- 
sor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle 
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various excursus, 8vo. pp. 672. 

A Dissertation, practical and con- 
ciliatory, in three parts, intended to 
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and Religion, Private Opinion and 
Ecclesiastical Communion. By Daniel 
Chapman. 8vo. pp. 232. 

A Funeral Address, delivered in 
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1835, at the interment of the Rev. 
Thomas Rawson Taylor, Classical 
Tutor of Airdale College. By the 
Rev. Walter Scott. Second edition. 

“Christ our Life,” or the Scrip- 
ture Testimony concerning Immor- 
tality, by a Clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. Dublin, 12mo. pp. 70. 

A Reply to a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Christ our Life,” &c. By the Rev. 
Patrick Ponden, Rector of Ballina- 
sloe. Dublin, 12mo. pp. 54. 

The Estate of the Sons of Men, 
being Remarks on the present contro- 
versy respecting the future Destiny of 
Man. By a Member of the Church 
of England. Dublin, 12mo. pp. 24. 

The only complete edition of the 
Life and Works of Cowper, edited by 
the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. Beauti- 
fully illustrated by the Findens, Part 
L,, price Is. 
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The Poetical Works of the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, M.A. 

The Consummation of the Cross, 
and the Imperishableness of the Word 
of God. Two Sermons, preached 
in Bridge Street Chapel, Bristol, on 
the Ist of November, with an Ad- 
wi &e. By the Rev. George Legge, 
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The Art of Divine Contentment. 
By Thomas Watson. 

The Manual of St. Augustine, Arch- 
bishop of Hippo. A new Translation, 
by Samuel Jackson. 

The Family Library, No. LV. A 
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Dutch dynasty. By Diedrich Knicker- 
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course delivered at the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Congregational Churches and 
Pastors, held at the Rev. Dr. Fletcher’s 
Meeting House, on the 5th of March, 
1836. By Thomas Morell, Coward 
College. 

The alleged Insufficiency of the 
Voluntary System considered, in a 
Lecture delivered at the Rev. E. 
Giles’s Meeting House, Salters’ Hall, 
in behalf of the British Voluntary 
Church. By Thomas Morell, Coward 
College. 

First Lines of Saving Knowledge: a 
Catechism for the use of Families and 
Schools, upon an improved plan. By 
the Rev. J. Campbell. 
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An Address to the Churches and 
Congregations assembling in the Ta- 
bernacle, Moorfields, and Tottenham 
Court Chapel, London. By the Rey, 
John Campbell. 

An Address to the Young People of 
the Congregations assembling in the 
Tabernacle, Moorfields, and Totten- 
ham Court Chapel. By the Rev. John 
Campbell. 

The Youth’s Guide to Sacred His- 
tory. A Catechism on the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, arranged in Historical 
and Chronological order. By the Rey. 
John Campbell. The same on the New 
Testament Scriptures. 
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The Way of Salvation. By Henry Forster 
Burder, D. D. 48mo pp. 268. London: 
Westley and Davis. 1834. 


Tuis is a little volume of no ordinary 
merit, The subject is divided into six 
chapters, thus: I. The Nature of Re- 
pentance; II. Motives to Repentance ; 
III. The Nature of Faith; IV. The 
Connection of Faith with Justifica- 
tion; V. The Moral Influence of 
Faith; VI. The Essential Principle of 
Holiness—Love to God. ‘‘ The things 
which are absolutely essential to per- 
sonal religion,” says Dr. Burder, 
“‘ may be comprised in this short sum- 
mary: ‘ Repentance towards God ’— 
‘Faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ’— 
and ‘ Holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.’ The first of these 
embraces the working of the mind and 
the emotions of the heart with which 
a sinner returns to God; the second 
regards the medium through which 
alone a return can be effected; and to 
the third belongs the development of 
the character arising out of those habits 
of mind, and heart, and life, which in- 
dicate the reality, and the entireness 
of the required return.” 

But while we recommend the work 
as possessing great general excellence, 
there are passages which strike as enti- 
tled to reconsideration. When treating 
of the connection between repentance 
and salvation, (p. 73) the author says, 
‘* But are there no instances, it may be 


asked, in which repentance is discon- 
nected with salvation? Not one, it 
may be replied, with firmest confi- 
dence. No exception can be alleged, 
even with regard to the sin pronounced 
unpardonable. It is said of those, 
who by the righteous determination of 
God are excluded from forgiveness, 
that ‘it is impossible to renew them 
again unto repentance;’ but it is by 
no means said, that repentance, were 
it exercised, would be unavailing.” 
We firmly believe that “repentance 
towards God” is always succeeded by 
forgiveness and acceptance; but is any 
man, in this life, ‘‘by the righteous 
determination of God, excluded for- 
giveness?”’ In other words, is there 
a moment in his history, when repen- 
tance is impossible? The impossibility 
to which the apostle refers, is not the 
impossibility of repentance, but the 
impossibility of repentance by any 
other means or instrumentality than 
“the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” which he had Jaid as “ the 
foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God.” 
This is confirmed by the sequel:— 
‘**For the earth which drinketh in the 
rain that cometh oft upon it, and 
bringeth forth herbs meet for them on 
whose account it is dressed, receiveth 
blessing from God: but that which 
beareth thorns and briars is rejected, 
and is nigh unto cursing; whose end 
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isto be burned.” Just as in the na- 
tural world, the same genial influence 
of rain and heat produces different 
effects upon different soils, so wherever 
the means of moral renovation termi- 
nate in gracious results, then the Di- 
vine approbation will be enjoyed ; but 
where these means are resisted or per- 
verted to contrary ends, there all the 
tremendous consequences will certain- 
ly be realized. No other means ex- 
ist; and if these, with the accompany- 
ing agency of the Holy Spirit, fail to 
impress and renew the heart, condem- 
nation is inevitable. And we would 
humbly suggest, may not this be ‘‘ the 
unpardonable sin?” What crime 
than this is unpardonable? If there 
be any other, then from the moment 
it is committed, REPENTANCE IS IM- 
POSSIBLE. But the impossibility of 
repentance, ut any period of human 
existence, is not, we conceive, the 
doctrine of Scripture. 

Again, (pp. 131—135) when descant- 
ing on the nature of Faitu, Dr. 
Burder asserts; ‘‘ We are not to ima- 
gine that faith may be for the present 
delayed, in the hope of obtaining qua- 
lifications for its future exercise. Faith 
inthe Gospel is a duty, at this mo- 
ment, incumbent on every one of us. 
The God in whose hands our breath 
is, and at whose bar we must soon ap- 
pear, imperatively requires every one 
of us, withont exception, to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” This is a 
grand truth; but he afterwards in- 
sinuates, ‘that supplication should be 
made at the throne of grace, for the 
influence so graciously promised,” in 
order to the belief of the Gospel. Does 
prayer then first superinduce faith? 
Or does faith lead to prayer? Can any 
man pray without faith? Does not 
prayer necessarily imply the existence 
and exercise of faith? It is a great 
error to call upon unconverted men to 
pray. It is productive of two evils. 
It either begets a spirit of self-righte- 
ousness, by leading them to indulge 
theidea that they are doing every thing 
Possible for their salvation; or, to 
charge God foolishly, by avowing that 
they asked, but did not receive. How 
could they receive? Before any man 
can hope to obtain the Holy Spirit, he 
must, in the only true sense of the 
word, pray; but before he can pray, 

N.s. NO, 135, 
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he must believe. Hence is there a 
previous duty—the duty of believing. 
And nowhere in the New Testament 
do we find this duty preceded by any 
other. 

We dismiss the volume with our 
cordial recommendation. 


Sermons on various Subjects in Christian 
Theology. By James Bromley. 8vo. 
pp. 398. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

‘aternoster Row. 

CoNSIDERING the numerous, and 
in some instances splendid, contri- 
butions which are being made to 
our general literature, we cannot 
but think that the few efforts which 
have been put forth in the various de- 
partments of theology, are far from 
being commensurate with the extent 
and character of talent to be found in 
the Christian church. With the ex- 
ception of a few works in polemical 
and systematic divinity, the present 
age has directed its whole energies 
into another channel. Prodigious in- 
tellectual labour has been bestowed on 
the out-works of religion. Christiani- 
ty, as a system, has been defended 
with consummate skill, and the union 
of mental effort has thrown around it a 
wall of impregnable proof. And it 
would be a truly propitious circum- 
stance, if now the same amount of 
sound and vigorous erudition were 
brought to the faithful exposition of 
its great leading doctrines. There is 
here a wide field for the holiest and most 
exalted enterprize; and pious indus- 
try and talent would be abundantly re- 
warded. 

To this department we hoped we 
had obtained a valuable addition in the 
volume now before us, but have been 
greatly disappointed. Though it com- 
prises twenty-five discourses *‘ on vari- 
ous subjects in Christian Theology,” 
very few of them indeed are devoted to 
the discussion of any of the specific 
doctrines of our holy faith. They are 
much too geueral to entitle the work 
to any superiority and pre-eminence. 
We are not opposed to the publication 
of Sermons, but they should possess 
some definite and distinguishing cha- 
racter; and especially, when, as in the 
present instance, in the form and bulk 
of anoctavo, they are given to the world 
as a mere effort of authorship. Works 
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which exhibit a selection of subjects, 
either doctrinal or practical, connected 
and’ dependant, with a concentrated 
power of argument in their illustration 
and application, are what is wanted. 
And if such an undertaking be well 
executed, it will supply a positive de- 
sideratum in our sacred literature. 

In the perusal of the volume we 
have met with nothing peculiarly 
worthy of quotation either in doctrine 
or ‘in style. To ‘the sermon desig- 
nated ‘“‘The Probation of Man,” 
fotiided on James i. 12, we have se- 
rious objections. The text exhibits 
the presént life of believers as a state 
of discipline, but not of probation. On 
this point we fear error extensively 
exists. In paradise man was in a state 
of ‘probation. The conditions under 
which he was placed were those of life 
aud death. ' And having failed to ful- 
filthe engagements of tlie covenant, he 
not only fell from his lofty elevation, 
but became the subject of righteous 
condemnation. | Now this is the state 
in’ which all mankind ‘are placed. 
They are under condemnation. And 
in what possible sense can a condemned 
creature bé said to be in a state of 
trial?’ He has lost all that man ever 
possessed, of that was promised on 
the ground of perfect obedience. ' His 
righteous retribution would be the 
infliction ‘of eternal ‘déath. This is 
the just punishment of moraltransgres- 
sion: Bat the claims of justice being 
adequately met and satisfied, justice 
can lay no restriction on the exercise 
of divine mercy. And, therefore, man 
being no longer a probationer, ‘but 
a sinner; no longer in a position 
to yield obedience, and claim life 4s a 
matter of right, but under the penal 
sentence of his offended Maker, salva- 
tion is held out for his acceptance as 
a boon unmerited and undeserved. 
The time of probationary trial is for 
ever past, and the sinner, though con- 
demned, is’ permitted a period of 
gracious respite, during which life and 
heaven ‘are’ freely ‘offered, but which, 
if. enjoyed, mtist be received as ‘‘ the 
gift of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


-For the Sermon on the “ Transfi- 
guration of Christ,” Mr. Bromley 
is indebted to his ‘worthy and 
esteemed friend, the Rev. Samuel 
Dunn.” Nowwe really think that if 
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Mr. B. could not by any effort produce 
a discourse on thé subject himself, jt 
would have been much more judicious 
to have at once denied it a place in this 
volume. 

~ We cannot but express this convic- 
tion, produced on our mind by an im- 
partial examination of the work, thatit 
would have been well if our author 
had kept the manuscript by him for 
some time, subjecting it to repeated re- 
visions and corrections. And as he pro- 
fesses to be a disciple of Wesley, and 
Fletcher, and Clarke, we hope that 
he will study his eminent masters, and 
that his next publication will be of a 
higher order. 


Every Christian a Missionary. A Sermon 

‘ preached before the London Missionary 
Society, at Surrey Chapel, May 13, 1835, 
By D. Young, Perth 8vo. pp. 34. 
London: Westley and Davis. 

The Will of God performed on Earth. A 
Sermon delivered at the request of the 
London Missionary Society, in Craven 
Chapel, May 15, 1835. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, in the City of New 
York. 8vo. pp. 36. London: Westley 
and Davis 

WitnoutT entering into the respective 

merits of these discourses, it may 

suffice to say, that both are produc- 
tions of extraordinary character and 
excellence. Those who have read Dry, 

Spring's sermon before the Congrega- 

gational Union, will find his discourse, 

before the Missionary Society, a per- 
fect counterpart. As a composition, 
it is, perhaps, of a still higher order. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

An Inquiry respecting the best Mauner of dis- 
charging the Duty of Public Prayer. By W. 
Walford, late Tutor in the Academy at Homer. 





ton. 
The Life of John Jebb, D.D., F.R.S. late 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadve, with 


a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. 
Charles Forster, B.D., formerly domestic chap- 
lain to Bishop Jebb, perpetaal curate of Ash- 
next-Sandwich, and one of the six preachers ia 
the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 2 vols. Svo. 
with portraits. 

The Doctrine of At t and Sacrifi 
evinced from the Scriptures, and confirmed from 
the Sacraments: Errurs considered, and Diffi- 
culties of Theists and Infidels removed. By 
John Whitley, D.D., author of “The Scheme, 
&e. of Prophecy,” “The Blood of Jesus Christ 
eleanseth from all Sin.” In | vol.8vo. : 

Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in the Tamil 
Language. Translated, with Annotations, by 
William Taylor, Missionaty. Volume 1, 4to. 
boards; to be completed in two volumes. M . 
printed 1835. London: Wm. ff. Allen and Co. 
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CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE FOR 1836. 
Weare happy to present our readers 
with the following Syllabus often Lec- 
tures to be delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, of Highbury College, at 
the Congregational Library, Blom- 
field Street, Finsbury Circus ; to com- 
mence on Tuesday Evening, March 22, 
at half-past six o’clock D siecre fi 
Subject: — Divine Inspiration. 
Lecture I.—Tuesday, March 22.— 
Introductory Lecture. 
Insufficiency of Reason—Revela- 
in the highest degree probable— 
ims of the. Jewish and Christian 
iptures— Explanation of the terms, 

Inspiration, Revelation, Prophecy—In- 

spiring and Revealing Spirit—History 

of the dogma of Inspiration. 

Lecture II.—Friday, March 25.— 
Different Modes of Inspiration. 
Immediate or direct Inspiration— 

Criteria— Mediate Modes—Articulate 

Voices— Personal Manifestations — 

Angel of Jehovah—Appearance of 

Christ to Paul— Personal Appearance 

of created Angels. 


Lecture III. Tuesday, March 29. 
Different Modes, 4c. continued, 

Announcement of the Decalogue— 
Urim and Thummim— Dreams — 
Urone— Rp-appearance of the Dead— 

ature of the Bath-Kol— Remarks on 
the Heathen Oracles. 

Lecture IV.—Friday, April 1.—Gifts 
of Inspiration. 

Primitive Charismata, 1 Cor. xii.— 
Word of Wisdom— Knowledge — Faith 
—Healing— Miracles — Prophecy — 
Discerning of Spirits—Tongues—In- 
terpretation of Tongues. 

Lecture V.—Tuesday, April 5.—In- 

_, Spiration of the Scriptures. 
Presumptive Arguments— Reason of 
the case—IndispensabJe to a solution 

|henomena— Mosaic and Apos- 


the 
ie iracles—Original reception of 
Books as inspired. 


Lecture VI.—Friday, April 8. Inspi- 

ration of the Scriptures continued. 

Positive evidence—Promise of the 
Spirit—The Apostles infallible in doc- 
trine—Christ’s testimony to the Inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament—Apos- 
tolic Testimony—Old Testament proofs 
— Testimonies to the Inspiration of the 
New Testament. 


Lecture VII.—Tuesday, April J2.— 
Inspirationof the Scriptures continued, 

Nature of the Influence exerted on 
the writers—Modes of its operation— 
Excitement — Invigoration— Superin- 
tendence—Guidance— Direct Revela- 
tion—Plenary Character of this In- 
spiration. 


Lacsase VIII.—Friday, April Pers 
nspiration of the Scriptures continued, 
Verbal Tepitatice ye Extent Style 
of the writers— Universality not asser-, 
ted in Scripture — Unnecessary—Irre- 
concilable with the existence of Various 
Readings—Derogatory from the Au-. 
thority of Versions—Contradicted by 
facts. 


Lecture IX.—Tuesday, April 19.— 
Canon of Inspiration. 

History of the Old Testament Ca-' 
non—lIdentity' of the Palestine and 
Egyptian Canons— Extent— Canoni- 
city of Job—Esther— KEcclesiastes— 
Song of Solomon—Apocrypha—His- 
tory of the New Testament Canon— 
Canonicity of the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, and of the Acts. 


Lecture X.—Friday, April 22.— 
Cessation of Inspiration, 
Anticipated, 1 Cor. xiii.—Time of 
its cessation — Causes— Post - Apos- 
tolic pretensions — Kataphrygian — 
Continental — American — English — 
Quakers — Swedenborgians — Irving- 
ites — Continuance of supernatural 
agency—Conclusion. ' . 
Tickets of Admission to be obtained 
at the Library. Admission to the first 
Lecture will be open. 
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NEW CHAPELS. 

Salem Chapel, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
—This new and elegant meeting-house, 
which has been erected by the con- 
gregation of Horton-Lane (that chapel 
being found too small to accommodate 
the increasing numbers anxious to at- 
tend there), was solemnly set apart for 
the worship of God on Friday, January 
29th, ina series of most interesting ser- 
vices. Thelate venerable pastor of Hor- 
ton-lane Chapel, the Rev. T. Taylor, 
commenced by reading several select 
portions of Scripture, and by offering 
an appropriate and affecting prayer for 
the blessing of Him to whose service 
the building was dedicated: after 
which the Rev. R. W. Hamilton of 
Leeds, preached a masterly and argu- 
mentative discourse from Ephes. i. 8. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Theophilus 
Lessey (Wesleyan), of Liverpool, 
— to a crowded audience from 
s.v.7. At the close of his discourse 
Mr. L. regretted that such inter- 
changes between ministers and mem- 
bers of different Christian denomina- 
tions were not more frequent, and ex- 
pressed a hope that a more expansive 
spirit of charity towards each other 
would spring up among the churches 
of Christ. In the es the Rev. 
Dr. Raffles preached from John xxi, 17. 
The Chapel was full to overflowing, 
and the sermon appeared to produce a 
powerful impression upon his au- 
dience. The Rev.J.Prydie, of Hali- 
fax; Rev. T. Scales, of Leeds; Rev. B. 
Godwin, of Bradford; Rev. W. Scott 
of Airedale College, and the Rev. Jo- 
nathan Glyde, took part in the devo- 
tional services of the day. Notwith- 
standing the unfavourable state of the 
weather, which prevented many stran- 
gers from attending, the collections at 
the opening services were very liberal— 
amounting in the whole to £262.0s. 9d. 
On Sunday, every’ | 31, sermons were 
preached in Salem Chapel by the Rev. 
J. Kelly, of Liverpool; the Rev. J. Ac- 
worth, President of Horton Academy ; 
and the Rev J. Glyde—the collections 
amounting to £162. 2s.3d. Collections 
were also made at Horton-lane Chapel 
after two sermons by the Rev. J. Glyde 
and the Rev. J. Kelly, amounting to 
£100. 17s. The weather on this day 
was likewise unfavourable, but the at- 
tendance at both places was numerous, 
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particularly at the new chapel, it being 
crowded in the afternoon and evening,” 
** We congratulate (says The Bradford 
Observer ) the trustees and friends of 
Salen Chapel upon the liberal aid 
afforded them by a generous public— 
the collections in the aggregate amount- 
ing to Five Hundred and Twenty-five 
pounds. Taking into consideration the 
state of the weather both on Friday and 
Sunday, which prevented the attend- 
ance of distant friends, and the con- 
tributions which had previously been 
raised towards the object (amounting 
to upwards of £1700) principally by 
thecongregation at Horton-laneChapel, 
we must confess that this sum may 
well be deemed munificent; and when 
we compare the size and wealth of the 
two towns, the size and commodious- 
ness of the two chapels, and remember 
also that in the one case an old estab- 
lished congregation erected a new place 
for themselves, while in the other the 
chapel has been erected entirely for the 
benefit of the public, we do not think 
that the collections at Bradford will 
suffer in comparison with those recently 
made at the opening of Belgrave Cha- 
pel, Leeds. We understand that it is 
intended to have public services in Sa- 
lem Chapel every Sabbath morning and 
evening; and we believe the usual 
evening service at Horton-lane Chapel 
will henceforth be discontinued.” 

Stoke, near Coventry.—On Monday, 
Jan. 25, 1836, a small Independent 
Chapel, erected in plain gothic style, 
was opened in this village for public 
worship; on which occasion two ser- 
mons were preached ; that in the after- 
noon by the Rev. J. Sibree, of Coven- 
try ; and that in the evening by the 
Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham. 
The latter service was held at Vicar 
Lane Chapel, Coventry. On _ the 
following Sabbath-day, sermons were 
preached in the new Chapel by the 
Rev. Messrs. Sibree and Rowton. 
The collections at the close of the 
above services amounted to £34. 6s. 9d. 
The expense incurred by the erection 
of this chapel amounts to £370. Any 
contribution towards the liquidation 
of this sum will be thankfully received 
and duly applied, if sent to the Rev. 
J. Sibree, of Coventry. 

Wingham, near Canterbury.— Ou 
Wednesday, November 4, 1830, a 
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neat and commodious chapel was 

ned at Wingham, near Canterbury, 
in the County of Kent. The Rev. P. 
Thompson, A. M. of Chatham, preach- 
ed in the morning; Rev. J. Adey, 
Jate of Ramsgate, in the afternoon ; 
and Rev. Henry Townley, of London, 
in the evening. The morning and 
afternoon congregations were good, 
and in the evening the chapel was 
filled to overflowing. The Rev H. I. 
Rook, of Faversham, preached in the 
vestry room, which was also crowded, 
and many persons retired unable to 
find room in either place. 

Some few years ago, Mr. S. E. 
Toomer fixed his residence in the 
neighbourhood of Wingham, and there 
being no means of public worship 
near except the Episcopal Church, 
he commenced preaching in his own 
house, and soon after in a small chapel 
then unoccupied in that village, be- 
longing to the old General Baptists. 
He soon gathered a congregation: 
several pious persons were assoviated 
in church fellowship, and Mr. T. was 
ordained to the pastoral office among 
them.—The place soon became too 
small, and was enlarged at the ex- 
pense of the pastor, but the church 
and congregation still increasing, some 
additional accommodation became ne- 
cessary. From various reasons, it was 
determined to erect a new chapel, 
capable of seating about 350 persons, 
without galleries,provision being made 
for their erection, should they ata 
future period be required ; the first 
Object was to secure a suitable site, 
which after much prayer and patience 
was obtained and purchased by 
Samuel Toomer, Esq. the venerable 

r of the esteemed Pastor, who has 
erected upon this freehold site, at his 
own expense, a remarkably neat vil- 
lage chapel, after the plans of Mr. 
Fenton, with a convenient vestry-room 
attached. The old chapel is now used 
as a Sabbath school-room. Since the 
Opening of the new chapel the congre- 
gation has considerably increased, 
and in this and the surrounding 
villages, in which the Rev. S. E. Too- 
mer, assisted by his honoured father, 
preaches on the Sabbath evening, and 
on two or three evenings in the week, 
the evident tokens of the divine appro- 

m are enjoyed, and many are 


turned unto the Lord. That both 
father and son may long live to see 
the work of the Lord prosper in their 
hands, is the sincere and ardent prayer 
of many poor villagers, who by their 
instrumentality have been privileged to 
hear ‘‘ the joyful sound,” and been 
‘** blessed” in hearing it. Should this 
brief record meet the eye of any pos- 
sessing the ability and opportunity, it 
is hoped they may be willing to ** Go 
and do likewise,” so shall ‘* the bless- 
ing of many ready to perish come 
upon them.” 


APPEAL OF THE ENGLISH CONGREGA- 
TIONALCHURCH, ST. PETERSBURGH, 
TO THEIR CHRISTIAN BRETHREN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


A considerable time has now elapsed 
since His Imperial Majesty, Nicolas I., 
was pleased to order permission to be 
granted us to erect in St. Petersburg 
a house for Divine Service in the Eng- 
lish language. Of this permission we 
resolved to avail ourselves, and as soon 
as the necessary funds to build a place 
of worship could be raised, to be de- 
signated ‘* The British and American 
Chapel.” We are, however, but a 
small community, and unable todefray 
the whole expense of such an under- 
taking ; and find it necessary to call in 
the assistance of those with whom 
many of us were associated in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship before 
leaving the lands of our nativity. 

Since 1817, we have met in the Sa- 
repta Chapel, belonging to the Mora- 
vian community in St. Petersburg, 
but many circumstances render the 
erection of a place of worship of our 
own exceedingly desirable. A regard 
to our own comfort may have first sug- 
gested to us the idea of such an under- 
taking, but we trust that higher motives 
have actuated us in our endeavours to 
carry our resolution into effect. We 
consider that the most valuable legacy 
we can leave to our offspring is a place 
in which they may worship the God of 
their fathers; to make some provision 
for this, we consider imperatively de- 
manded of us by the parental rela- 
tionship, and we wish to leave to them 
a House of Prayer, whose very walls 
may be associated with the name of 
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home—that our children and our chil- 
dren’s children may be reminded, that 
here, far from the land of their nati- 
vity, their fathers erected an Ebenezer, 
and proclaimed, ‘“‘ Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us!” and that thus they 
may be kept from forsaking God. 

But we also consider that in time to 
come, others may leave their home, as 
we have done, to sojourn in this dis- 
tant country. With such we can sym- 
pathize, and for such we would make 
some preparation. But for the exist- 
ence of this church, many of us had 
now, in all probability, been living es- 
tranged from God. Others who have 
been in communion with this church, 
came hither before such a church was 
constituted, and feel in a way which 
friendsat home never can, the touching 
tale of the captive Israelites, ‘‘ By the 
rivers of Babylon there we sat down, 
yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion:” ard others of us, who came 
hither at a later period, can recal, 
though they caunot describe, their feel- 
ings, when they found themselves 
brought, in the providence of God, 
amongst ‘* a people of a strange speech 
and of an hard language, whose words 
thou canst not understand,” and en- 
gaged, for the first time, with their 
fellow-christians in the worship of God 
in their native tongue. These recol- 
lections tend to impress deeply upon 
our minds the importance of having 
some place open for the reception of 
those who may follow us hither, and 
whom national prejudices, or conscien- 
tious scruples, or any other reason, 
may prevent from worshipping with 
those of our countrymen who prefer 
conducting Divine service afteranother 
form. And it is our desife, that such 
of those as may arrive here friendless 
and unknown, may find one place open 
for their reception—one house at least 
to which they can go, and think of the 
privileges enjoyed in years then past, 
and of friends with whom they took 
sweet counsel while walking to the 
house of their God. 

It ison this last ground that we ven- 
ture to appeal to our Christian bre- 
thren at home. Your sons, your 
daughters, or even your children’s 
children, may come; and being ena- 
bled, by our own experience, to appre- 
ciate to an extent which you cannot, 
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the importance of a place of worship 
being open for their recéption, we in- 
form you of this, and present you with 
an opportanity of co-operating with 
us, in making some provision for their 
enjoying here the religious privileges 
of home. 

But there is another ground upon 
which we would venture to rest an ap- 
peal. It is by the erection of a place 
of worship that we consider we are 
most likely to give stability and per- 
petuity to the various plans of benevo- 
lence and usefulness already in opéra- 
tion. 

By means of this congregation fifty- 
two thousand roubles, upwards of 
£2,350, have been collected for the 
Missionary cause ; nearly forty thou- 
sand volumes of the Holy Scriptures 
have been put into circulation ; tract 
operations have been carried on to an 
almost incredible extent—nearly a mil- 
lion of religious tracts and books hav- 
ing been put into circulation; forty- 
four thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven roubles, or about £2,200, have 
been raised and expended in supplying 
warm clothing to the r; and a 
school for the children of poor foreign- 
ers, communicates the blessings of 
education to one hundred girls and 
upwards of one hundred boys. A fund 
has been commenced for supplying the 
poor with fire-wood ; and a Magdalen 
Asylum has been opened, with every 
protability of extensive success. 

These various schemes of benevo- 
lence and usefulness we never could 
have carried on had we been confined 
to our own resources. Our number 
is small, and our means are limited; 
and these plans we are enabled to keep 
in operation only by our influence 
with our countrymen and others. But 
to maintain this influence, it is neces- 
sary that we contribute to the different 
funds to the utmost of our ability, and 
this necessarily prevents us from doing 
much for the erection of a place of 
worship for ourselves. We have, how- 
ever, raised among ourselves nearly 
fifteen thousand roubles, and have no 
doubt but this sum we shall be able to 
increase to £1000. This sum, more 
than’ sufficient for the erection of a 
commbodious chapel in England, is 
utterly inadequate to such an erection 
in St. Petersburg, where ground and 
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building materials, especially stones 
for the foundation, which require to 
be brought from a greet distance, are 
very expensive. n these circum- 
stances we turn to you, and invite 
your co-operation. We address our- 
selves to no one sect, to no one party, 
but to all. It was at first proposed 
that the Church should be in con- 
nexion with the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, but the pecu- 
jar circumstances in which we are 
placed here, pointed out the Congre- 
gational as decidedly the preferable 
constitution. The majority of us have 
been brought to the Saviour in this 
country; the remainder of us before 
leaving our fathers’ land were con- 
nected with the Lutheran, Episcopa- 
lian, and Congregational Churches, 
the Church of Scotland, the Relief 
and the Associate Synods, and the 
Wesleyan Methodist, in nearly equal 
portions; and members of other 
Ter iections have been in commu- 
nion with us. We do not consider 
that we bave dissolved our connexion 
ith these various sections of the 
bi’ host, but, unable to unite with 
particular church to which we 
may feel individually attached, we 
have agreed to lay aside our minor 
differences, and have’ associated our- 
selves together while here, on the 
broad basis of Christianity; and on 
returning to our native land would 
each, in all probability, return to his 
respective church, cherishing a grate- 
ful recollection of our Christian inter- 
course with each other in a foreign 
land, and thanking God, who had 
providentially brought us into such 
close intimacy with Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations, in whom we 
recognized, and admired the beauteous 
eatures of the Christian character. 
tis then to you, Christian friends, 
to whom, under God, we mast look 
aid. We are aware that there are 
many calls upon you. We cannot ask 
you to refuse or reject one of them to 
assist us, but esteeming it a privilege 
to be permitted by God to devote any 
thing we possess to the advancement 
of His cause, we hope that this may 
be met with a kindred feeling on your 
Part; and we only ask of you to con- 
sider whether what we propose be not 
an important means of advancing the 


cause of our common Lord. [If it be, 
we would venture to remind you 
whose you are, and whom you serve, 
and invite your co-operation in erect- 
ing a house for His worship. 
On behalf of the Church, 

Joun CroumbBie Brown, Pastor. 

January 20, 1835. 


Recommendations. 

The zeal, activity, and liberality of 
the beloved people for whom Mr. 
Brown is pleading, entitle them to a 
place in the hearts of all the Lord’s 
servants. Their pious influence is felt 
all through the empire, and will tell 
happily upon the destinies of millions! 
The Church of Christ is doing a great 
work when attempting to strengthen 
the handsof the Congregational Church 
in St. Petersburg. I have given be- 
tween £40 and £50 towards their 
Chapel; and such is its importance in 
my estimation, that if I had more to 
give I would give it. I once thought 
that if every Congregational Church 
in Britain would give £1 each towards 
the building in St. Petersburg, it 
would be just what is needed; and 
how easy this could be done! © that 
some happy plan might be struck out 
by our fathers or brethren so as to 
facilitate the work! 

RicHaRD KNILL. 


The great liberality always mani- 
fested towards all the objects of Chris- 
tian zeal by the church and congrega- 
tion of Mr. Knill at St. Petersburg 
being well known to us, we cordially 
recommend the application of Mr. 
Knill on their behalf to the attention 
of the friends of the gospel. 


W.A. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 

J. PATERSON, Edinburgh, late Agent 
for the Bible Society. 

E. Henperson, Highbury College. 

T. Lewis, Union Chapel, Islington. 

J. S. Reynoros, Treasury. 

J. Niszet, Berners-street. 


Donations will be received by Messrs. 
Hankey and Co., Fenchurch-street ; 
Mr. Nisbet, Bookseller, Berners- 
street; J. S. Reynolds, Esq., Trea- 
sury; the Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine; and the Rev. R. Kaill, 
Mission House, Bloomfield-street, 
London. 
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PROPOSED ERECTION OF A NEW IN- 
DEPENDENT CHAPEL AT NORTH- 
OWRAM, YORKSHIRE. 

An attempt is about to be made to 
place the Independent interest at 
Northowram, near Halifax, founded 
by the Rev. Oliver Heywood, on a 
more secure and permanent footing. 
The population of the village and 
neighbourhood is more than tenfold 
what it was when the old chapel was 
built in 1688, and which has never 
been much enlarged, having to the 
present time not quite three hundred 
sittings; a small Methodist Chapel, of 
the New Connexion, without gallery, 
is the only place of worship erected 
since, excepting one that has been 
turned into cottages. Therefore, there 
is the greatest need of making further 
efforts for promoting religion among 
the inhabitants, as Sabbath breakers 
are multiplying, and vice and profligacy 
increasing on every hand, The Chapel, 
as may be expected from its antiquity, 
and the times in which it was built, is 
without attraction, inconvenient, and 
uncomfortable: standing on a damp 
soil, it is excessively cold in winter ; 
and from its low and contracted di- 
mensions, it is oppressively hot in sum- 
mer; and it is too small for the present 
congregation, and other persons might 
be expected to attend, if better and 
more agreeable accommodation were 
afforded. 

The congregation are without a 
suitable building for a School, and 
there is no proper place for the Sun- 
day Scholars during divine service. 
The old burying ground is all filled 
up. The state of the Trust is preca- 
rious and inefficient. There are but 
seven Trustees, and only one in at- 
tendance; five are connected with 
other denominations, and one, old and 
infirm, living at a distance, attends 
elsewhere. Lesides, the deed of trust 
does not sufficiently provide for the 
security of an evangelical and holy 
ministry. From this and other causes, 
the interest, at different periods, has 
been on the verge of extinction. Like 
many old dissenting places, it hardly 
escaped falling under the blight of 
heterodoxy. And from 1806 to 1818, 
it was lost to the Independents, through 
the occupying Minister professing Ar- 
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minianism, and the consequent separa- 
tion of the church. It was only after 
a long, anxious, disagreeable, and ex- 
pensive struggle, that it was recovered, 
and that through the kind assistance 
of the late Rev. W. Vint, Tutor of 
Airedale College, and some generous 
friends at Halifax. Now it is to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such evils, and 
put the interest, as far as human fore- 
sight and efforts go, beyond the reach 
of danger, as well as to furnish accom- 
modation for more hearers, and obtain 
enlargement or accession of burying 
ground, rnd a suitable Sunday School, 
that an attempt to erect a new Chapel 
is projected. The distant Trustees 
have expressed a willingness to be 
released from their responsibility. In 
selecting others, and in preparing the 
new deed, every precaution will be 
taken to strengthen the cause, and 
give to it the fullest security. A sub- 
scription opened and commenced some 
time since, received in 1835 a provi- 
dential increase, which extended it to 
£400. <A gentleman deceased, who 
was a hearer, a trustee, and a friend 
to the place, left it as his request, that 
£100 should be given out of his pro- 
perty, to which the relations kindly 
assented, if £300 more could be ob- 
tained, to make the amount £700. 

The Rev. John Ely, of Leeds, 
preached at Northowram, on Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 4th, 1835, when, at 
the close of the service, a Meeting was 
held to consider the propriety of pro- 
ceeding with the subscription, and to 
agree to such measures as the occasion 
required. 

The people, by great efforts, have 
advanced the subscription to £700. 
But they will need help; and the be- 
nevolent aid of the generous and liberal 
would be most gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

Contributions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the Pastor, Rev. J. White, 
Northowram, or by Mr. Joseph Hodg- 
son, Halifax ; Mr. H. Forbes, Brad- 
ford; Mr. Howitt, Leeds; and Mr. 
George Rutt, Fenchurch-street, Lon- 
don. ‘ 


ORDINATION. 
On Wednesday, the 3d of February, 
the Rev. James F. Penman, A. M.. 
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oungest son of the Rev. Richard 
ae of Aberdeen, was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the congre- 
gational church, assembling in West- 

te Street Chapel, Peterborough, 
Rertemptonshire. Portions of Scrip- 
ture were read and prayer offered by 
the Rev. R. Penman, jun. of Tonbridge. 
The Rev. J. E. Miali, of St. Neots, 
delivered the introductory discourse on 
the nature of Church Discipline. The 
questions were put by Mr. R. Penman, 
and answers returned by the newly 
elected Pastor, Mr. I. Penman. The 
ordination prayer was presented by the 
Rev. K. Holland, of St. Ives. ‘The 
charge was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, Theological Tutor of 
Highbury College, London; after 
which the Rev. Mr. Evenett, of Whit- 
tlesey, prayed. In the evening, Dr. 
Henderson read appropriate scriptures 
and prayed; Mr. Holland preached 
to the people; and Mr. Miail closed 
the public solemnities of the day. The 
congregations on both occasions were 
highly respectable, and much interest- 
ed in the various parts of the services. 
In the month of September last, it 
was deemed proper, for the con- 
venience of the congregation and the 
satisfaction of the teachers and scho- 
lars of the Sabbath school, that a 
school-room and vestry should be 
built in connection with the chapel. 
On application to Earl Fitzwilliam, a 
suitable piece of ground was readily 
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granted, upon very reasonable terms, 
and a renewable lease of ninety-nine 
years : and a commodious school-room 
and vestry have been erected, so as to 
admit of galleries, should they ever be 
required in that part of the chapel. 
By the liberality of the congregation, 
including £10. from Thomas Wilson, 
Esq., of London, about £80. have 
already been raised to liquidate the 
new debt of upwards of £200. May 
the God of all grace command his 
blessing upon the efforts of his people, 
that in the city and neighbourhood his 
word may have free course and be 
glorified. 


SETTLEMENT. 


The Rev. W. Christie, late of the 
University and Theological Academy 
of Glasgow, has received an affection- 
ate and harmonious call to become the 
Pastor of the Congregational Church 
assembling in Wallis Street Chapel, 
South Shields. 


NOTICE. 

The next Monthly Lecture will be 
preached at Barbican Chapel on Tues- 
day Evening, March 15th, by the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison, on ‘‘ The Advantages of 
Fellowship with a Christian Church.” 
Service to commence at balf-past Six. 
The Lecture in April will be preached 
by Dr. Reed; subject, ‘‘ The Prospe- 
rity of Christian Churches.” 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 

The Lecture, which nsed to be de- 
livered in the chapel of this Insti- 
tution on the Lord’s Day evening during 
the summer months from its establish- 
ment, was, as our readers are aware, 
discontinued by a vote of the Committee, 
and confirmed by a General Court of 
the Governors early in 1834.* 

Several reasons united to recommend 
this measure tor the adoption of the 
subscribers, but unquestionably the 





* Vide Cong. Mag. 1834, page 185. 
N.s. NO. 135. 
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chief was, that it was most anomalous 
and contradictory that ministers holdin 
orthodox and Unitarian opinions shoul 
be successively engaged in conducting 
the worship of God in the same place 
from week to week. 


As this decision was the cause of much 
offence to the Unitarian members, they, 
at a Court held on the 9th of May, 1834, 
obtained a vote directing the General 
Committee to inquire into ‘the tenure 
of the freehold and personal property 
of the Institution, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether the establishment of the 
Lecture at the chapel of the school be 
associated with the fandamental prin- 
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ciples of the Institution.” On the 26th 
of November 1834, the following report 
was presented and ordered to be 
printed. 

‘“‘The General Committee of the 
Orphan Working Schoo}, in conformity 
with the Resolution of the Court of 
Governors, held on the 9th of May last, 
have pursued, at considerable length, 
an enquiry ‘ into the tenure of the 
freehold and personal property connected 
with the Orphan Working School, with 
a view to ascertain whether the esta- 
blishmeut of the Lecture be associated 
with the fundamental principles of the 
lnstitution ;’ and they propose, without 
note or comment of their own, to lay 
before the Governors at large the 
whole of the information collected in 
the course of this enquiry, so as to afford 
them the amplest means of themselves 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject. 

“The Committee, for the sake of con- 
venience, referred the preliminary de- 
tails of the enquiry to a Sub-Committee, 
by whom the following documents were 
perused ;—the minutes of meetings of all 
the Courts and Committees of the In- 
stitution, from its commencement to 
the present time; the title-deeds to the 
freehold property, made out at the 
time of its purchase in the year 1771; 
the deed of conveyance of the same 
property from the heir of the survivor of 
the first trustees to new trastees in the 
year 1826; the copy of a declaration of 
trust, executed in the year 1804, by the 
trus.ees of the personal property; and 
the wills under which bequests were 
rece.ved by the Institution during the 
first ‘twenty-five years of its existence, 
together with all other wills under 
which £500 or upwards have been re- 
ceived by the Institution to the present 
time. 

“From the minutes of the courts and 
committees of the Institution, it appears 
that the earliest record of a meeting of 
the friends of the charity is dated in 
May, 1758 ; at that meeting it was agreed 
unanimously ‘ That there is a sufficient 
subscription for carrying the scheme 
into execution; that a committee be 
chosen, to consist of seven persons, to 
prepare a plan to be laid before a general 
body of subscribers ; and that the aforesaid 
committee do consist of the following per- 
sons :—The Rev Mr. Edward Pickard,Mr. 
Guildford Gibson, Mr. William Bruce,Mr. 
Edward Nicklin, Mr. William Stanton, 
Mr, Thomas Wright, and Mr. Benjamin 
Forfitt.’. At a meeting in the month of 
June following, the plan and rules pre- 
pared by the committee were read, and 
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one thousand copies ordered for printing; 
but neither the plan nor the rules are 
entered on any of the records of the 
Institution. In the minutes of the 
committee, also, for the years 1759 and 
1760, reference is several times made to 
a certain plan, and rules inspected, 
revised, and agreed to by them, under 
the direction of the general body of 
subscribers, but no part of that plan or 
of these rules is recorded On the 8th 
of May, 1760, is a resolution of the 
committee in reference to a sermon 
then recently preached by Mr. Pickard, 
~ * That Mr, Pickard be desired to print 
750 of his Sermons, with the rules and 
orders, and Governors’ names annexed, 
and that two of them be sent to every 
Governor.” The Committee have not 
been able to obtain a copy of this Sermon, 
or of the Rules annexed. The earliest 
copy of the Plan and Rules they have 
been able to obtain was printed in the 
year 1780, from which the following 
description of the plan of the Institution 
is extracted. 

_“*Tae GENERAL Pray is as follows, 
viz.— 

**Ist That poor children, not under 
the age of six years, nor exceeding that 
of nine, be considered as proper objects 
of this charlty, and that the strictest 
regard be had to such as are most 
necessitous, especially orphans. 

“2nd. That such children, admitted 
to this charity, shall be provided with 
food, clothes, lodging, and every thiog 
necessary for them, until they arrive at 
the age of fourteen years, or longer, at 
the discretion of the General Committee, 
and then be placed out as apprentices 
or servants, and a sum of money, if re- 
quired, given with them for clothing. 

“3rd. That they be carefully instructed 
in the principles and duties of the Chris- 
tian religion, as contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, taught to read and write as 
far as may be necessary in any future 
station, and used to such labour and work 
as may appear convenient and suitable. 

**4th. That they statedly attend the 
public worship of Gud, in some congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters, under the 
inspection of the master.’ ”’ 

“The Rules for the government of 
the charity are printed immediately after 

is General Plan, and are very. nearly 
to the effect of the 82 Rules now printed 
as the Rules for the general government 
of the charity. The only references to 
the chapel in the older set of Rules 
are precisely to the effect, and very 
ame | in the same words, as those con- 
Aw in the 36th and 54th of the present 

es. 
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. The. Committee have carefully en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether, when 
the new school was built, any reference 
was made in the minutes of the Courts 
or Committees to the circamstances 
ander which it was determined to build 
the chapel, or to the particular services 
to which it was to be applied, but they 
have been able te discover no allusion 
to the subject. The building was super- 
intended by a Sub-committee, appointed 
by the Committee of Management or 
General Committee of that period. The 
minutes of this building Committee do 
not name the chapel until the building 
ars to have been erected, and there 
are then the following entries :—‘ Took 
into consideration fitting np the chapel 
at the new school, as the General Com- 
mittee seem to wish the annual Sermon 
may be preached there in May—Agreed 
with Mr, Wyatt to place benches in the 
chapel as soon as possible ;? and the first 
mention of it in the minutes of the Ge- 
neral Committee is on the appointment 
of the annual sermon and evening lec- 
tures for 1774. The gallery of the 
chapel was erected subsequently to the 
other part, a Sub-committee having been 
appointed, in 1775, to superintend its 
erection. The chapel was duly licensed 
in November, 1790, and, since its erec- 
tion to the year 1833, lectures have been 
therein delivered by different ministers 
on the Sabbath evenings during the 
summer months. 
“ Children were first received into the 
at Hoxton on the 3rd of March, 
1760. The Lecture, which is the imme- 
diate subject of this Committee’s con- 
sideration, commenced in the year 1761. 
In the Committee minutes of the 9th of 
April in that year is the following entry : 
—‘A motion being made and seconded, 
“that a sermon be preached in the 
house by different ministers, on a Lord’s- 
day evening, from the first Sunday in 
May to the last Sunday in August, to 
begin precisely at six o'clock,” the same 
was 0 to unanimously ;’ -‘ \greed 
that Mr. Pickard, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Mabbs, and Mr. Gibson, be desired to 
provide a supply of ministers for the 
month of May.’ It appears, from the 
minutes, that in that year the follow- 
ing ministers preached :—The Rev. Dr. 
Chandler, and Messrs. Gibbons. Pickard, 
r, Ford, Brewer, Savage, Kippis, 
Lawson, Stennett, Winter, Ratcliffe, 
Hodge, Porter, Farmer, L-mery, and 
Stafford ; and in the year 1762, and in 
many succeeding years, a Sub-committee 
was again appointed, to select a supply 
of different ministers for the season : but 
the names of the ministers are not regu- 


larly stated. When the building in the 
City Road was completed, in 1774, the 
Lecture was continned at the new 
chapel, and the ministers have been 
usually selected o.1t of the three deno- 
minations of Dissenters, by a Sab-com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, at an 
expence of about £6 per annum to the 
Institution. A collection was made after 
the Lecture at the doors of the chapel 
from the year 1781 down to the year 
1827, when it was discontinued. 

“The support of the Institution has 
been derived from subscriptions and do- 
nations, or from bequests ; and as these 
sources of income have from time to time 
supplied more than the expenditure re- 
quired, the surplus has been invested in 
the tunds ; and, in the year 1771, a plot 
of freehold ground was bought in the 
City Road, on part of which the present 
school was built. The subscriptions and 
benefactions have of course been re- 
ceived without any express conditions. 
Of the wills bequeathing legacies to the 
charity, the Committee have perused 
extracts from about eighty, read by the 
Secretary in the registry of wills in 
Doctors’ Commons. The wills which 
have thus been read include all those 
under which any bequest was received 
by the Institution during the first twenty- 
five years of its existence, and also all 
wills under which at any time £500 or 
upwards have been received) A con- 
siderable number of these legacies have 
been bequeathed in the form of words 
prescribed by the annual publication of 
the charity, viz. * To the Treasurer for the 
time being of the charity called or known 
by the name of the Orphan Working 
School in the City Road, the sam of 
£ , which sum I desire may be ap- 
plied towards carrying on the charitable 
designs of the Governors of the said 
Institution ;’ some have been bequeath- 
ed without any direction as to the appli- 
cation, merely ‘To the Orphan Work- 
ing School in the City Road ;’ but others 
have been expressed in a different form 
of words. Of these the Committee have 
selected the following instances :-— 

‘©1769. Barbara Skinner, £100. * For 
the uses of the charity.’ 

“1771. Jasper Mauduit, £50. ‘To 
the Treasurer of the Dissenting Charity 
School at Hoxton for Orphans, for the 
use of the School.’ 

“©1774. John Crouch, £299. ‘To 
the Dissenting Charity called the Or- 
pose School in the City Road, of which 

obert Maitland is Treasurer.’ 

©1777. Anna Howard, £100. ‘To 
the Governors of the Protestsnt Dissen- 
ters’ Orphan Working School.’ 
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“1779. Matthew Immyns, £100. ‘To 
the Rev. Edward Williams. £200; viz. 
£100 of the same to be paid by him to 
the Treasurer of the Dissenting Orphan 
School near Hoxton; the other to be 
distributed to such Dissentiug Ministers 
and in sach proportions, as the said 
Edward Williams shall think proper.’ 

1803. Samuel Search, £500. ‘To 
the Treasurer of the Orphan School, City 
Road,’ (then other legacies to Hoxton 
Academy and North Street School) ‘ to- 
wards carrying on the benevolent de- 
signs of the respective societies and 
charities.’ 

1824. Peter Efford, £100. ‘To 
the Trustees of the Orphan School, in 
the City Road, to be applied towards the 
object of the said Charity.’ 

*€ 1825. Edward Pickard, £500. ‘ To 
the Treasurer for the time being of the 
Orphan School, in the City Road, for the 
benefit of the said charity, the useful 
and benevolent plan of my late much 
honoured father, to be by him — 
and disposed of for the purposes of the 
said school, in such manner as by the 
Governors or Directors of the said cha- 
rity shall be thought best.’ 

*¢ 1826. Thomas Mottershaw, £100. 
*To the Orphans’ Working School, in 
the City Road,’ (there are also several 
other charitable bequests) ‘ to be ap- 
plied to, and disposed of, in fartherance 
of the objects of the said respective 
societies or institutions.’ 

*¢ 1827. Samuel Nicholson, £100. ‘ To 
the Trustees for the time being, of the 
Orpban School kept in the City Road, to 
be by them applied for the general pur- 
poses of the said school.’ 

“1827. Elizabeth Warren, £100..‘ To 
the Treasurer for the time being, of the 
Orphan Working School, in the City 
Road, for the purposes of the said 
charity.’ 

** 1828. Francis Waring, £100. ‘ unto 

the Treasurer, &c. to be by him applied 
to, and for the general uses of the said 
school.’ 
**1830. William Marston, £100. ‘ To 
the Treasurer for the time being respec- 
tively, of the British and Foreign School 
Society, of the Society for the relief of 
the Widows and Children of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers, and of the Orphan 
Working School in the City Road, near 
London, £100 each to be applied to the 
purposes of the said several societies.” 


“The Committee find in the Minutes of 
the Committee of September, 1771, a 
Resolution that a declaration of trust 
should be executed by the trustees to 
whom the freehold property in the City 
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Road, then recently purchased, had been 
conveyed ; but there is no such decla- 
ration of trust amongst the deeds of the 
Institation, nor is there in any of the 
original deeds any clause referring to 
any trust whatever. The property is ab. 
solutely conveyed to the parties named. 
But in the deed of 1826, by which this 
estate is conveyed from Robert Maitland, 
Esq. the heir of the survivor of the first 
trustees, to new trustees then named by 
the General Court, the following clause 
is contained: ** Upon Trust, neverthe- 
less, to and for the only use, benefit, and 
service of the said charity, called the 
Orphan Working School, and to be con- 
veyed and disposed of, from time to 
time, in such manner as shall be ordered 
and directed for that purpose, at any 
General Court or Meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the said charity for the time 
being, and to, for, and upon no other 
use, trust, intent, or purpose whatso- 
ever.’ 

“The Committee have made applica- 
tion to the gentlemen in whose names 
the funded property of the Institution 
is invested, to ascertain whether any 
declaration of trust was ever executed 
by them relative thereto, and none of 
them have any recollection of ever having 
executed such a declaration. A copy of 
a declaration of the kind relative to 
funded property, purporting to have 
been executed in 1804 by Messieurs 
Thomas Boddington, Ebenezer Maitland, 
George Jeffrey, and James Esdaile, the 
then trustees, which the secretary found 
amongst his papers, has been perused 
by the Committee, and the following are 
the terms of the trust there declared : 
* Upon trust, nevertheless, to pay, trans- 
fer, and apply the same principal monies 
and dividends respectively, and every, or 
any part thereof, in such manner as shall 
be directed by a General Court, or 
Monthly Committee of the Governors of 
the said charity, and to, for, and upon 
no other trust, use, intent or purpose.’ 
The Committee have directed careful 
search and enquiry to be made for the 
original of this declaration, but withont 
success. 


“ The Committee have thus fully stated 
every fact on which, as they believe, the 

uestion referred to them depends. In 
their consideration of the reference, 
they have carefully examined every spe- 
cies of evidence, that by any possibility 
of construction appeared likely to assist 
in its elucidation; and they have not 
rejected any thing which they have 
found to tend in the slightest degree 
towards that elucidation, in the Report 
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which they now submit to the judgment 
of the Governors. 
(Signed) On behalf of the Committee, 
H. WaymouThH, 
Chairman.” 
On the 21st of January, 1835, another 
cial General Court was held to con- 
sider the same, when 
“It was resolved,—That the Report 
now received be referred to the General 
Committee, and that they be instructed 
to take into their consideration Mr. 
Pickard’s Sermon, and the Rules an- 
pexed; and also to report upon any 
farther facts bearing upon the case, 
which may arise in the course of their 
enquiry: and that they be also instructed 
totake the opinion of Counsel upon the 
case of shutting np the Chapel, or upon 
question on which in their judgment 
ite desirable to have a legal opinion.” 
The Committee accordingly prepared 
the following questions, with a case, which 
they submitted to Counsel 
“ Whether the Lecture at the Chapel 
of the School can be deemed to be so 
associated with the fnudamental prin- 
ciples of the Institution, that the conti- 
nuance thereof, in any and what manner, 
could be enforced by means of any legal 


proceedings ? he 


, 

“ Whether, in consequence of the dis- 
continnance of that Lecture, under the 
circumstances above stated, there could 
be exercised any legal controul over, or 
interference with, the present scheme or 
mode of management of the Charity? 

“ And if so, in what manner and to 
what extent, such controul or interference 
could be exercised ?” 

To these inquiries they received from 
Messrs. Jacob and Wigram the following 
replies : 

“ Upon a perusal of this case, and of 
the documents referred to, it does not 
appear to me that the Lecture at the 
chapel of the school forms any part of 
the original foundation of the Institution. 
I think that it is competent to the Gene- 
ral Court to order the discontinuance of 
the Lecture; and I think that the Lec- 
ture is not so associated with the objects 
or fandamental principles of the charity, 
that its continuance could (against the 
decision of the General Court) be en- 
forced by means of any legal proceedings. 
And I do not think that any legal con- 
troal over, or interference with, the pre- 
sent scheme or mode of management of 
the Charity, can be exercised in con- 
sequence of the discontinuance of the 
Lecture, under the circumstances stated 

thiscase. “ Epwarp Jacos, 

** Lincoln’s Inn, 8th June, 1835.” 
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“ T am of opinion that the Lecture at 
the chapel is not so associated with the 
foundation of the Institution, as that the 
continnance of it could be enforced in a 
Court of law or equity. I consider the 
Lecture as a mode only of advancing the 
general objects of the Institution, and that 
it is a matter of regulation to be deter- 
mined upon, from time to time, by the 
body of Governors, in what way those ge- 
neral objects can best be effected. The 
discontinuance of the Lecture does not 
necessarily affect the objects of the Insti- 
tution; and its continuance or discontinu- 
ance is therefore, in my opinion, within the 
scope of those regulations which are sub- 
ject to the decision of the majority of Go- 
vernors ; and not a matter which a mino- 
rity can insist upon as a right. 

** James WIGRAM, 
* Lincoln’s Inn, 27th. June, 1835.” 

A Special General Court was convened 
for Wednesday, February 3d, 1836, “ to 
take into consideration the case and 
opinions of Counsel upon the question of 
the discontinuance of the Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures at the Chapel of the school;” 
and as its determination was likely to be 
final, each party took measures to secure 
the attendance of its friends. ** A Pro- 
test,” with seven reasons, was drawn up 
and signed by several Unitarian ministers 
and a respectable number of Governors, 
and circulated amongst the whole body, 
and a hastily written circular was issued 
by some of those gentlemen who were most 
determined to suppress the lecture. The 
attendance of Governors was unusually 
numerous, and a very ani discussion 
was oponed by the Rev. John Clayton, 
Jun., who moved the following resolution : 

** That the opinions of counsel upon the 
case and questions submitted to them, 
pursuant to the order of this Court, Jan. 
2st, 1835, having abundantly confirmed 
the opinion upon which the Court for- 
merly acted, that the Sabbath Evening 
Lecture at the chapel of the school da- 
ring the summer months did not form any 
part of the original foundation of the In- 
stitution ; and that the discontinuance of 
the Lecture has not violated the funda- 
mental principles of the charity; and 
therefore this Court is satisfied that the 
revival of such Lecture is inexpedient in 
the present circumstances of the Instita- 
tion.” 

Isaac Soley, Esq. moved an amendment, 

“That the discontinuance of Sunday 
Evening Lectures at the chapel of the 
school, is contrary to the wishes of a large 
number of the Governors; and that the 
desire for the renewal of them, as con- 
ducted during the first sixty years from 
the establishment of the charity, from 
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1760 to the year 1834, should therefore 
be complied with, and that the General 
Committee give directions accordingly.” 

This led to a very animated and pro- 
tracted discussion, during which Messrs. 
George Bennett, Joseph Wilson, Joseph 
Blowe1, Alderman Wilson, and the Rev. 
Dr. Burder, the Rev J. Blackburn, Rev. 
A. Tidman, and the Rev. J. Young, sup- 
ported the motion while Mr. James Es- 
daile, Mr. James Young, Mr. Daniel Lis- 
ter and Mr. Richard Taylor, and the Rev, 
Messrs. Davidson Russell, Aspland and 
Marsden, supported the amendment. 
When the Chairman rose to put the 
amendment, the show of hands appeared 
to be three to one against it, and the ori- 
ginal motion was then carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

As the decision is likely to be exhi- 
bited to the public, as at once an outrage 
on justice and charity, we have thonght 
it right to preserve the documents, which 
will supply the best refutation to such ac- 
cusations, and wil! prove that the original 
constitation of this excellent charity is 
in no way violated by it 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT ON THE 
CLAIMS OF DISSENTERS. 

His gracious Majesty, on the 4th of 
February, opened the present Session of 
Parliament in person. As was expected, 
the speech from the throne countaived a 

aragraph relating to the grievances of 
issenters, aod which we transcribe. 

“ The principles of tuleration by which,” 
said the King, “‘ I have been invariably 
guided, must render me desirous of re- 
moving any cause of offence or trouble to 
the consciences of any portion of my sub- 
jects, and I am therefore anxious that 
you should consider whether measures 
may not be framed, which, whilst they 
remedy any grievances which affect those 
who dissent from the doctrine or disci- 
pline of the Established Church, will also 
be of general advantage to the whole body 
of the community.” 

In the spirit of this enlightened and 
paternal sentence, Lord John Kussell in- 
troduced to Parliament, on Friday, the 
12th February, two Bills, the one for 
Registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in Englund, aud the other, A Bill for Mar- 
co in England, and they were ordered 
to be printed by the House on the 17th 
February. 

We have copies of these Bills now be- 
fore us, and must express our firm con- 
viction that the Marriage Bill is in the 
main, all that the most zealous friend of 
civil and religions liberty can wish or re- 
quire. In the first place, we approve of 
the Bill, an analysis of which has appear- 
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ed in the Patriot and other newspapers, 
because it is not a legislative act for the 
relief of Dissenters as such, but it is “ to 
amend the law of Marriages in England,” 
bringing Churchmen and Dissenters alike 
under the new regulations which it im- 
poses. Thus should the proposed bill 
receive the sanction of Parliament, all 
parties who intend to marry after the Ist 
day of January, 1837, will have to give 
notice to the Registrar of the district, who 
is to supply a certificate of that notice, 
which will be the warrant for the com- 
pletion of the marriage. 

Secondly. We like the bill because it 
practically recognizes what the learned 
Selden long ago asserted, that in the eye 
of the law marriage “is nothing but a 
civil contract ;”’ and which, as Blackstone 
states, was so regarded by the whole of 
Christendom, till Pope Innocent the 
Third first “ ordained (A.D. 1216) the 
celebration of marriage in the Chureh, 
before which it was totally a civil contract,” 
In the present measure it is proposed 
that marriage may be performed in 
the parish church as formerly, in dissent- 
ing meetings licensed for that purpose, 
and in the presence of the Registrar, or at 
the office and in the presence of the 
superintendent Registrar of the district, 
Thus the law will no longer impose a reli- 
gious service as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the enjoyment of a natural 
right, but leaves that part of the matter 
to the convictions of the respective 
parties. Every Christian will be anxious 
to sanctify such an engagement with “ the 
Word of God and prayer,” and the op- 
portunity is given him so to act accord- 
ing with his own convictions, while the 
irreligious and the unbelieving will no 
longer be compelled to violate the most 
solemn formularies by their levity or 
scepticism. 

Thirdly 


We like the measure because 
it abolishes the practice of issuing licences 
from the Ecclesiastical Court, which 
when addressed to Dissenters, appeared 
ridiculous and absurd 

But we have heard it objected that 
the bill perpetnates invidious distinc- 


tions, which constitute the essence of 
all our grievances. We acknowledge 
that there is a distinction made between 
the method prescribed for the Chureh- 
man, and tliat provided for the Dis- 
senter, The clergyman is left to re- 
cord the marriages he celelirates, while 
the dissenting minister can only engage in 
that service in the presence of the Regis- 
trar, who is to witness and record the con- 
tract himself. This, in our judgment,' is 
one of the chief excellencies of the mea- 
sure. The clergyman, when he performs 
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amarriage, acts as a functionary of the 
state, and is liable to many severe penal- 
ties if he omit the forms prescribed by 
various Acts of Parliament. Now we be- 
lieve that most Dissenting Ministers 
would shrink from the responsibility in- 
volved in keeping marriage registers, and 
very many of them would feel themselves 
dishonoured by an appointment to the 
service. 

As it is proposed that the Registrar 
shall be the overseer or assistant, the 
anditor or clerk of a parochial union, we 
can conceive that the individual appointed 
may not always be an agreeable person 
to be in attendance at such a service. 
We wish therefore to see a clause intro- 
duced, giving power to the trustees of 
those dissenting chapels, that shall be 
licensed for marriages, to appoint for 
their own congregation a deputy Registrar 
if they please. Such a person, of course, 
woaid be subject to the approval of the 
superior Registrar,and might be admitted 
to his office on the payment of a fee, 
and becoming liable to the same penalties, 
but the option we are persuaded would 
greatly increase the value of the bill. 

While we do not regard the Bill as a 

fect measnre, yet it very far exceeds 

principle and arrangement its prede- 
¢essors, and we sincerely trust that Dis- 
senters will not oppose it, and that the 
Parliament may enact it 

The Bill for Registering Births, &c. 
appears to us unexceptionable as far as it 
goes, but we wish it could be made retro- 
spective, and that our baptismal or other 
registers were placed in the custody of the 
new officers, by;which our ministers would 
be free for ever from a charge which has 
been long felt as both irksome and 
onerous. 

Nothing has yet transpired respecting 
the intentions of the Government on the 
question of Chnrch-rates. This, like the 
preceeding, is no longer a dissenting 
question. Miultitudes of Episcopalians 
concur with us in demanding an altera- 
tion in the laws, and nothing will allay 
the irritation which is spread throughout 
the kingdom respecting them, but some 
liberal, compreheusive measure ! 

On the questions of admission to the 
Universities and dissenting burials in 
churches, &c., the Government having 
nothing to propose, but those questions 
are too important to be quietly abandoned 
by any Dissenter who understands the a- 
guments by which they may be enforced. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WIDOWS’ FUND. 

e have been requested to announce, 
that the annual Sermon on behalf of the 
Society for the relief of the necessitous 
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widows and children of Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers, will be preached on 
Wednesday, the 6th of April next, at the 
Presbyterian Chapel, Little Carter Lane, 
Doctors’ Commons, by the Rev. Joser# 
Huttoy. LL.D. Service to begin at 
Twelve o’clock at noon precisely. At the 
same time, we feel it our duty to protest 
against this arrangement. Dr. Hutton, 
as a scholar and as a gentlemen, we un- 
derstand, secures the esteem of all who 
know him, but he is the decided opponent 
of the great doctrines of Christianity to 
which the old English Presbyterians were 
commonly attached. We know but little of 
the working of this benevolen and useful 
society, but this we know, that it will not 
obtain the cordial support of the ortho- 
dox dissenting churches, while truth is 
thus sacrificed at the altar of expediency. 


JUDGMENT IN THE SUIT RESPECTING 
LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITIES. 

After a Chancery suit of nearly six 
years, we cordially congratulate the re- 
laters and legal advisers in the case of 
the Attorney-General versus Shore and 
others, that they have succeeded in 
wresting from the mal-administration of 
Unitarian Trustees the valuable property 
of the pious and evangelical Lady Sarah 
Hewley. Rarely has it happened, we 
believe, to those who have had long ex- 
perience in the Court of Chancery, to 
witness a cause defended with more 
tenacity, or with a greater disregard of 
evidence, time, and property. We have 
not leisure now to trace the history of the 
suit, but rejoice torecord that Lord Lynd- 
harst, assisted by Mr. Justice Patte- 
son and Mr. Baron Alderson, has given 
a judgment which affirms that which 
his Honour the Vice Chancellor gave on 
the 23d of December, 1833. This im- 
portant decision was pronounced in 
Gray's Inn Hall on Friday, February 
5th, in the presence of a large and deeply 
interested auditory. We hope in our 
next to give our readers a more detailed 
account of the proceedings. 


SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Minister, Deacons, and Church 
Members of the Congregational Church 
at Mill Street. Perth, N. B., have pub- 
lished an affectionate expostulation with 
Christians in the United States of Ame- 
rica, because of the continuance of Negro 
Slavery throvghout many districts of their 
country. 

We regret that we cannot insert the 
whole of this valuable and christian docn- 
ment, but the following paragraphs will 
afford a fair specimen of its style and 
sentiment. 
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“ We perceive, too, from your most 
public and highly official documents, that, 
while school-houses are built, education 
provided, and religious instructors and 
facilities for improvement are assured by 
national treaty to the few thousands of red 
Indians in your land ; and while your 
missionaries are sent to the debased 
Greek, the bigotted Mussulman, barba- 
rian Islanders, Chinese idolaters, effemi- 
nate Hindoos, the Budhists of Birmah, 
and even the wanderers in the vale of 
Missisippi, your government contemplates 
restrictions on your own press, brands 
and calumiates the friends of humanity, 
and discountenances the discussion of the 
freedom of three millions of your own 
fellow subjects, who were forced inte 
your service, or caried away captive from 
their father land—while such measures 
are recommended, as may, it is presumed, 
secure their continued subjection to in- 
justice, oppression, and cruelty. Your 
missionaries are excluded from them 
as a field of labour; your publications 
intended for them are burned by tumul- 
tuous assemblies, or withheld by autho- 
rised officials; your places of worship 
are closed against them; your Christian 
churches hold no visible, or a very doubt- 
ful communion with Christians among 
them; or your Christian intercourse is 
distinguished by obscure seats and cur- 
tains of concealment—so that when these 
children of Ethiopia would stretch out 
their hands unto God, and submit them- 
selves to Jesus, your assemblies dis- 
countenance their approaches, and the 
arms of many are raised to push them 
away, and compel them to worship with- 
out the gate, and become suppliants to 
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the Lord God of Sabaoth for deliverance 
from the oppression of their brethren. 
‘ For it was not an enemy that reproached 
me; then I could have borne it ; neither 
was it that he hated me that did mag- 
nify himself against me; then I could 
have hid myself from him. But it was 
thou, A MAN, mine equal, &c,’ 

** Yet, we have been told, God has not 
withheld bis grace and spirit from some of 
these poor negroes, but has brought them 
into the glorious liberty of the Gospel, 
and adopted them into His family, there- 
by declaring them His sons and daughters, 
Such of them are, therefore, no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citi- 
zens with the saints, and of the household 
of God. We hear of their congregations 
for his worship, when, as those that fear 
the Lord, they speak often one to another, 
and think upon his name; and although 
discouraged by the brethren of a differ. 
ent skin, and exclnded asif they were 
defiled lepers, and ceremonially unclean ; 
yet do they seem to obtain nearness of 
access to a Heavenly Father, a Divine 
Redeemer, and a Gracious Comforter, 
If so, in their afflictions he is afflicted ; 
precious in His sight are their souls. He 
sees their sorrows, numbers their sighs, 
and puts their tears into his bottle : and 
he will show in His own good time, the 
truth of that word,—‘ He hath sent Me 
to bind up the broken hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives; and the 
opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.’ ” 


Our beloved brethren in America mast 
be told, that we hear with sorrow, shame, 
and dread, of the spirit in which Slavery 
is defended in many of their churches, 
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